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PEEFACE. 



This tale is, if I may so call it, a continuation 
of "N6ddebo Parsonage," which was published 
in England in 1867. Nicolai, the hero of that 
story, was then very young, but now he appears 
as a married man, and gives an account of his 
matrimonial- happiness. This book, however, is 
complete in itself, and can be read as such by 
those who have not seen or who have entirely 
forgotten "Noddebo Parsonage." I may mention 
for the benefit of these persons that the ^'Old 
Man" and "Corpus Juris" alluded to in the 
commencement of this story are Nicolai's two 
elder brothers, the former a clergyman, the latter 
a lawyer. I need only add that I sincerely hope 
"Nicolai's Marriage" may be as favourably 
received in England as "Noddebo Parsonage" 
was. 

HENEIK SCHAELING. 

25th November, 1875. 
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CHAPTER I. 

My gentle, amiable wife, I thank thee for 
all the blessings which I have enjoyed 
through thee, for in thee have I found how 
true is the old saying : " Whoso findeth a 
good wife, receiveth a gift from the Lord ! " 
Yes, truly, the Lord's gift, the best of all 
His earthly gifts, hast thou been to me! 
Much that is beautiful and grand have I 
seen and admired ; the rich play of colours 
in art, and its pure, perfect forms, have 
inspired my soul with enthusiasm; yet I 
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know nothing that has so thoroughly 
refreshed me, and touched my heart when 
weary from the burden and toils of the 
day, as the soft expression of thy dear, 
loving eyes. 

We two have now wandered side by side 
from the earliest days of our youth; our 
sun has passed its meridian, and shadows 
begin to lengthen for us — some of them 
have fallen into our very souls — but they 
have never obscured the tenderness of thy 
love. Happy and sad days we have spent 
together, and the last are not the least 
precious to me, for in them I have learned 
to know the noble qualities of thy affec- 
tionate heart. 

A new generation is springing up 
around us, whose sun is in the ascendant, 
while ours is going down, and yet I scarcely 
think I would exchange with them, even if 
I had the choice. All that I desire is that 
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we may continue to journey on together, 
until the eveningtide comes with its 
golden tints upon a cloudless sky, and the 
peace of night is approaching, when we 
shall pass, hand in hand, into the land of 
Eternity ! 

This is an overture again, but it is not 
my composition, nor yet the Old Man's — it 
is my father-in-law's. On hearing that I 
was going to publish a new book, he asked 
permission to write an introduction, just 
■as ihe Old Man had oflFered to do for 
"N6ddebo Parsonage," and my father-in- 
law's introduction is, I think, as inappro- 
priate as that of the Old Man ; for it refers 
io an elderly married couple, whereas my 
book will be about quite a youthful pair, 
ixamely, about my wife and myself. For I 
am married, and have got a wife — or I 
should not have a father-in-law. 
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We have now been married a little over 
half a year, and these six months possess 
so much of interest to me that I am going- 
to write a book about them. Not that I 
mean to say that others are sure to find it 
as interesting, for I have not experienced 
more than most young married couples ; but 
I feel as I did after my visit to !N'6ddebo 
Parsonage, where, although nothing more 
had occurred than what might have 
happened to any one else at a parsonage — 
yet I wrote a book about it. I am by no 
means blind to the danger I am running 
in so doing, for I have often observed that 
authors who have once written a lively 
book, which has been so fortunate as to 
gain approbation, immediately afterwards 
write a tiresome one, I almost believe from 
a sort of absurd modesty, as if they were 
afraid of people having too high an opinion 
of them. Now, here, in Denmark, one can 
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do nothing more damaging to one's good 
name and reputation, than to write a book 
which is not a decided success. One thus 
exposes one's self to far more violent and 
rude attacks than if one had been guilty 
of forging notes, robbing a cash-box, or 
any other illegal act. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of this danger shall not dis- 
courage me, for it is my opinion, that as 
a good soldier should not be deterred by 
the risk he runs of being wounded or 
taken prisoner, but should dash onwards, 
undaunted, into the midst of the thickest 
shower of bullets, so an author ought not 
to think of critics and reviewers, but 
fearlessly publish his work, without allow- 
ing himself to be influenced by them. 
And I will do so too. 

One thing I wish to remark, that my 
book is mostly written for those who, like 
myself, are married, and, moreover, happily 
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married; whether young or old matters 
not, for I believe one of the blessings of 
the marriage state consists in the ever 
freshness of feelings which can last to the 
golden wedding, nay, even to the diamond 
wedding. 

If it should please any husband to fancy 
that this story is about himself and his 
wife, he is at liberty to do so, and he shall 
not have to pay more for the volmnes. 
Unmarried people are also welcome to 
read my book if they like, but if they 
have no inclination to do so, I would be 
sorry if they spent their precious hours 
over it, lest they should think it a waste 
of time. 

It would be a pity, however, if no one 
would glance through these pages from 
the impression that they treated on the 
solution of the so-called social questions, 
more particularly with respect to women's 
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rights. My imaginative powers are far 
too feeble to be able to describe the future 
ideal which awaits us when the young 
wife will pass her time at the university, 
delivering lectures on philosophy, while 
the husband remains at home, studying 
the cookery-book, or looking after the 
little ones. Such subjects I will leave 
to abler pens than mine, and will only 
undertake the more modest task of relating 
how young married people have managed 
to live happily together as long as 
the world has stood. Possibly some 
captious individual may condemn my 
Estrid's extreme deference towards me, 
and even feel indignant at her being 
submissive — ^but that cannot be helped; 
both Estrid and I are perfectly happy, 
and are not likely to differ. 

Well, I am married and have my own 
establishment, but the blue-eyed daughter 
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of the Justitsraad is not the fair one, 
as I once thought she would be, for in 
the course of a few months I discovered 
that she was a mistake, as so many others 
are. Nor did I engage myself upon the 
day of my examination as I had intended, 
for this good reason — ^that I never passed 
a theological examination. However, per- 
haps it is better that I should relate 
things in the order they happened since I 
spent those never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
holidays at N6ddebo Parsonage. 

The following summer I passed my 
examination in philosophy very creditably, 
in all three preliminary branches, which, 
for a freshman, greatly surprised me, 
considering that I scarcely understood a 
word about it. 

Now I was to study theology in earnest, 
and the Old Man became my crammer, but 
notwithstanding I read most diligently, 
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I could not get on; the Old Man told 
me several times that I had no turn for 
theology, and he was decidedly right 
there. 

However, it must not be supposed that 
I doubted in Christianity, or that I was 
indifferent about it ; this was by no means 
the case. On the contrary, it was one 
of my greatest pleasures on a calm autumn 
mommg, when the sun cast its clear rays 
over the reaped fields and the golden 
woods, and one's mind was filled with 
a strange feeling of melancholy at behold- 
ing all the gorgeous beauties of summer 
fading away — it was, I repeat, one of my 
greatest pleasures to sit beneath some 
shady old oak-tree, with the Bible in my 
hand, reading of the eternal Love whick 
never, never ceases. My inmost soul 
would be stirred with emotion, and, at 
times, I could even fancy that I beheld 
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the Son of man Himself standing before 
me, gazing upon me with His deep, dear, 
penetrating eyes, beaming with marvellous 
love. His hands outstretched in the attitude 
of blessing me and the whole world, as 
if He would draw all sinful, suffering 
mankind up to Himself on high; then 
would my heart be filled with unspeakable 
bliss, as though I were already transported 
into the kingdom of heaven above. ^ 

But it was quite another thing when,^ 
during the cramming hours, I had to 
explain the term airy/ua^ Xcova, and what 
was the Hebrew mode of expression, and 
where similar passages were to be found ; 
that was not at all to my taste. I do 
not mean to say that this is unnecessary 
knowledge; I am very glad that there 
are learned people who rack their brains 
about such subjects, so long as I need 
not bother myself with them. And yet 
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I might even have mastered these had 
it been absolutely necessary; but there 
was another thing which worried me 
a great deal more, and that was all the 
foolish interpretations one was obliged to 
be well up in. 

The Old Man's eternal and favourite 
question to me was — "Can you tell me 
where are the diflSculties in that passage ? 
and I had never dreamed that it con- 
tained any difficulties ; it seemed to me to 
be clear enough. Thus the Old Man 
advanced all the incorrect explanations 
which the learned Germans had concocted, 
and which one was now forced to study; 
but if I, by chance, came out with a wrong 
explanation of my own fabrication, not 
the smallest attention was paid to it. 

Whilst, however, my interest in theology 
was plainly on the wane, another interest 
was steadily increasing. From my earliest 
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arrival in the capital its splendid collec- 
tions of art had attracted my notice. I 
visited them, it is true, in the first instance 
from curiosity, but by degrees I gained 
a deeper interest in, and a more intimate 
appreciation of, the glorious works of art. 
I became acquainted with several young 
artists, in whose society I was' kindly 
received, and it happened more than once 
that the hours which ought to have been 
spent in the venerable halls of the imiver- 
sity were passed in the gay studios of 
artists and sculptors. 

I had inherited from my mother some 
talent for drawing, and a keen eye for 
art, which, by constant observation, became 
greatly improved and refined. Still I had 
no inclination to execute anything myself; 
my talent was far too insignificant for that : 
my greatest pleasure consisted in contem- 
plating the productions of others, watching 
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them gradually develop from the clay or 
upon the canvas, as I made my remarks, 
which were sometimes favourably received, 
at other times called forth sharp criticism, 
to which, again, I was never at a loss for a 
reply. This was a sort of cramming which 
pleased me far more than that to which I 
was subjected by the Old Man. 

But the most delightful hours I spent 
were those at Thorvaldsen's Museum, or 
at the Moltke and Christianborg picture 
galleries. The more frequently I visited 
these collections the more they charmed 
me ; I could pass hours opposite the works 
of the great masters, now examining the 
lines of perspective, now absorbed in the 
wonderful play of colours^ A world of 
unspeakable beauty unfolded itself to my 
searching gaze. I saw all that I knew of 
earthly existence, yet under quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, steeped, as it were, in streams 
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of ether, and heightened in clear and 
brilliant zones. 

Along with the great sense of the beau- 
tiful, which at particularly happy moments 
filled me with supreme delight, I also had 
the feeling that it was the conceptions of 
the mind of man which I was contem- 
plating; not from the pages of books or 
written characters, but through glowing 
colours and noble forms. I made a point 
of acquainting myself with the periods 
when these artists flourished, and tracing 
their development from their earliest youth 
to their riper manhood, and so on to their 
feeble old age. I searched for catalogues 
and ancient works, and I also attended lec- 
tures on the subject ; in short, I went heart 
and soul into the study of the history of art. 
This was all very fine; there was only 
one drawback, and that was a very serious 
one — my hobby would not harmonize 
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with theology. The lectures were being 
neglected to an alarming degree; indeed, 
my boldness had increased to that extent, 
that I even infringed upon the Old Man's 
lessons in cramming. He began to smell 
a rat, and reprimanded me severely once 
or twice, but finding that it was of no 
avail, he kept me in after a lesson was 
over in which I had betrayed a lamentable 
ignorance about the three Jameses in the 
New Testament, and had jumbled them 
up so fearfully together, that at last even 
the Old Man himself became quite confused 
— ^then for full three-quarters of an hour 
he let the thunders of his eloquence roll 
over my demoted head, and finally wound 
up by painting a terribly dark picture of 
the future, in which I was exhibited as a 
clodhopper in a farmyard, whither, accord- 
ing to the Old Man, more than one student 
of theology ought to be consigned. 
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This violent outburst was not without 
its effect upon me ; but, unfortunately, the 
opposite to what the Old Man had intended. 
I clearly saw that I could not combine 
the two studies; I must decide between 
theology and the history of art. I chose 
the last. It is true I might have first 
passed my theological Emhedsexamen^ and 
afterwards studied the history of art, but 
my love for the latter was far too strong 
to permit me to serve five long years for 
Leah, before I might hope to win my 
Rachel. What was the use of an Embeds- 
examen if I did not intend to be a clergy- 
man? It appeared to me to be casting 
away five good years of my youth for the 
sake of the doubtful advantage of having 
an examination to look back upon. 

However, I let a fortnight pass, during 
which time I carefully weighed my plan, 
meanwhile taking care industriously to 
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read up for the cramming, so as not 
needlessly to rouse the Old Man's ire, I 
may mention that at the end of that time 
he had not a fault to find. 

About six months before, our dear father 
had passed from this world, and the Old 
Man, as the eldest son, was the head of 
the family. It is true he exercised no 
particular authority in this position — ^things 
went on much as before — ^but still he might 
very considerably have hindered my new 
prospects, therefore I was most anxious to 
gain his consent. 

One evening after tea I resolved to 
venture a decided attack. Corpus Juris 
was at the theatre, which I looked upon 
as most opportune, for I knew beforehand 
that I would have a determined opponent 
in him. Though Corpus Juris is a zealous 
advocate for liberty, I have gained so 
much experience of the world to be aware 

YOL. X. 
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that those who talk most loudly about 
freedom when their superiors are in 
question, delight in being overbearing to 
others whom they consider their inferiors. 

The Old Man had that evening received 
a letter from Emmy, which always puts 
him in a good humour ; so I thought that 
the moment was particularly favourable 
for disclosing my project. To please the 
Old Man I filled his pipe, and placed a 
bundle of matches before him, which I told 
him I had just bought for his express use. 

"Many thanks, Nicolai," said the Old 
Man, as he lighted the pipe and puffed 
forth two lengthened clouds of smoke, 
upon which a short pause ensued. 

" Christopher," I then began in a very 
quiet, meek tone, "there is something 
I have been thinking of for a long time, 
and which I would like to consult you 
about." 
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"What is it?" asked the Old Man, 
lowering his pipe and looking kindly 
at me. 

"I am afraid that theology does not 
suit me," I replied in a feeble voice, which 
was meant to show how exhausted I was 
hj laborious study. 

" I think, however, you have got on 
better lately," answered the Old Man. *' If 
you would only put your mind into it, and 
work dihgently ai^d with perseverance, 
you will do very well." 

I now tried to explain to the Old Man 
that I had no taste for theology; indeed, 
there was much that wearied me in it. 
My words did not seem to make any great 
impression upon my brother, for he de- 
clared that was the case in every study. 

I was making no way on this tack ; I 
was therefore obliged to pursue another 
course. 1 represented to the Old Man 
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that I felt I had no calling to be a clergy- 
man ; moreover, in these stirring, active 
times, I dared not take upon myself such 
a responsible office. This argument had 
more effect upon Christopher, who is very 
conscientious ; he owned that he himself 
had thought with some anxiety upon the 
matter. 

" But if you cannot be a clergyman, 
what are you to be, Nicolai ? " 

Now we had reached the punctum 
salienSj but I was not so foolish as 
immediately to blurt out that I wished to 
study art and aesthetics, for I full well 
knew that the Old Man would come 
down upon me with all the thunders of 
opposition, and beat me off the field. I 
preferred to let the Old Man expend his 
triumphant dialectic powers against him- 
self, and when he had become exhausted in 
a fruitless cncio/uax^a with every possible im- 
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possibiKty and every impossible possibiUty, 
then to disclose to him what I myself 
wanted. And it happened just as I had 
expected. The Old Man involved himself 
in a lengthened discussion about all the 
professions for which I was not suited — 
lawyer, schoolmaster, merchant, doctor, 
officer ; and after having shown in most 
eloquent terms that I was not fit for any 
of these callings, he wound up by saying, 
"Indeed, I have not an idea what you 
can be ! " 

My tactics had succeeded. As the elec- 
tric eel is caught by allowing it to exhaust 
itself in electric shocks against a horse's 
stomach, so the Old Man had fatigued 
himself with his dialectic attacks against 
everything that I could not be. He was 
weary of arguing with himself, and I had 
now a chance of very quietly explaining 
to him what I wished to be. 
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The chief objection was, of course, that 
I could not gain a livelihood. A statement 
which I refuted by pointing out the dif- 
ferent resources which were at my com- 
mand, though it did not so much signify 
to have large means as to be economical 
in one's expenditure ; and, finally, the most 
important object of all was, for every man 
to enter, and devote himself to, the profes- 
sion for which he felt he had a decided 
vocation. If he placed his trust in the 
Lord, and worked on undauntedly, all 
would go well. My last remark turned 
the scales ; the Old Man favoured me with 
a short exhortation on the necessity of 
being industrious and persevering, and 
then ended by giving his consent, and 
very happy was I. 

But next morning I had a fearful battle 
with Corpus Juris. He came rushing into 
my room, as he cried- — 
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"What is this I hear? You are not 
going to study theology any longer ? " 

"If your ears have told you so, they 
have not lied," I replied coolly. Having 
gained over the Old Man, it was indifferent 
to me what Corpus Juris might say; he 
might storm and rage as much as he 
pleased for all I cared. And he did so 
with the vengeance. He ran on about 
aesthetic idling, scientific light reading, 
wasting the precious years of youth, and 
later becoming a burden to my family, 
leaving my brothers to provide for my 
maintenance. 

By that last sentence Corpus Juris sue- 

« 

ceeded in working me up into a towering 
rage. I answered him back that he might 
rest assured I would rather eat the hard 
paving-stones than accept a crmnb of bread 
from his hands ; that I had a great admira- 
tion for everything beautiful and refined, 
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and was not like certain parchment acrib- 
blers, who only thought of grubbing 
together money to invest in telegraph 
shares. This was a home thrust at 
Corpus Juris, for a few days before he 
had placed one hundred and twenty 
dollars in these shares. Of course his 
temper was not improved, and after 
sundry bitter, angry words had passed 
between us, the collision ended in each 
marching oflf to his own room, slamming 
the doors behind him until the veiy 
windows rattled. 

I have never before been so exasperated 
at Corpus Juris, not even in those memo- 
rable days at N6ddebo Parsonage. The 
idea of my becoming a burden upon my 
brothers and allowing myself to be sup- 
ported by them! Master Corpus Juris 
might rest assured that I would rather 
work until the blood sprang from beneath 
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my nails, than that this should ever come 
to pass. , 

Fortunately, though Corpus Juris and 
I very soon flare up, our anger quickly 
subsides. Probably the Old Man may 
have brought Corpus Juris to reason, for 
that same afternoon he asked me if I would 
npt take a walk with him — the usual sign 
of reconciliation between us. No allusion 
was, of course, made to art, either that 
or the following day; but a few weeks 
later Corpus Juris surprised me on my 
birthday, by making me a present of a 
large French work on the cathedrals in 
France, filled with valuable engravings. 
From that day he has taken a warm 
interest in my studies, often accompany- 
ing me to the museums, and as he pos- 
sesses both taste and judgment, we have 
much pleasure in exchanging our ideas. 

One stipulation the Old Man made, 
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whicli was that I, at any rate for the 
present, should relinquish the thought of 
betrothing .myself. "The muses are 
jealous," he said, "and art demands 
sacrifices of its worshippers. If you are 
not taking up this study merely as an 
amusement, but intend to pursue it with 
a view of gaining your livelihood, you 
ought not to shrink from making such a 
sacrifice. If not, you waste your energy, 
family cares oppress you, and you have a 
miserable future staring you in the face." 

I willingly agreed to all he said ; I was 
weary of perpetually falling in love and 
never anything coming of it. After my 
New Year's visit at N6ddebo Parsonage 
I had during the course of the winter 
two or three love aflfairs, which, like all 
the rest, had ended in vapour. I began 
to think that, perhaps, it was my fate 
always to be in love, but never to be 
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betrothed, and I came to the conclusion 
that the best cure for all these agitating 
episodes would be totally and entirely to 
relinquish every idea of marriage. 

Thus four, nay five, years slipped away, 
during which time I did not stand idling 
in the market-place, but pursued my 
studies with the greatest zeal. I became 
thoroughly familiar with our museums : 
there was not a picture, not an ancient 
fragment of marble, that I did not know, 
and was able to discourse upon. I had 
also taken a short journey abroad, spend* 
ing a few weeks at Dresden and Munich, 
and had visited the beautiful collections 
of art in these places. 

On my return home from this trip I 
passed my degree in aesthetics and as 
Master of Arts, and thus took my first 
decided step in life ; I was no longer 
merely a student, but had Candidatus 
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Magisterii put in large letters upon a 
plate on my door. I flattered myself that 
it was not a bad-sounding title. 

About this time both my brothers were 
married. The Old Man settled with 
Emmy in a modest parsonage in West 
Jutland; while Corpus Juris, who was 
now at the head of his office, remained in 
Copenhagen. He and Andrea Margreth^ 
took up their, abode in a pretty little villa 
in the Kastanie Alley. I was left in sole 
possession of our old lodgings at the comer 
of Vestergade and Vestervold, and I was 
at liberty to move the furniture about the 
three rooms as much as I pleased, without 
any fear of remonstrance from Corpus 
Juris; I might also sing as loudly as I 
liked without being called to order by the 
Old Man's stern, " Silence, Nicolai ! " At 
first I was very well satisfied at being, 
able unchecked to have my own way in 
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these trifling matters. I arranged a bed- 
room as the dining-room, and the dining- 
room as my study, dragging about the 
sofas and tables until, at last, a message 
came from the people who lived in the 
flat below me, requesting to know if the 
Candidate would soon be finished with his 
moving. I sang so lustily at the open 
window that I verily believe I was heard 
all over the rampart. 

However, this exuberance of spirit did 
not last very long; the complete solitude 
soon began to oppress me. I missed the 
Old Man's friendly, " Good morning," 
when I appeared at the breakfast table, 
and Corpus Jurists well-meant scolding on 
my return home in the afternoon. The 
rooms seemed so strangely empty when no 
one was there to growl at me, and to 
exclaim, "What have you done that for 
now, Nicolai?" or, "There you are, late 
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again; we have been waiting three-quarters 
of an hour for you ? " upon which gene- 
rally followed a refreshing little shower 
of admonitions to be more careful in future. 
Now I looked round upon the four walls : 
they never said a word to me ; I no longer 
came home too late, for there was no one 
waiting for me. It is true I might go to 
Corpus Juris, in the Kastanie Alley, and 
upset a cup of coflfee, or, what was even 
worse, tear the newest Dagblad in piecies. 
Corpus Juris did not scold me as in former 
days ; he treated me now as his guest, and 
merely remarked, " It is of no consequence 
— do not trouble yourself about it," but 
with a certain amount of formal civility, 
which deprived me of all pleasure in 
committing such excesses again. 

When the shades of evening came on, 
and the sun had gone down behind many 
a fleeting cloud, bathing the trees of the 
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ramparts in a glow of sluning gold, and 
I stood at the window gazing out upon 
this scene of tranquil beauty, I would fall 
at times into a melancholy mood, as I 
thought — "Ah! now the Old Man is 
sitting by Emmy's side in his parsbnage, 
and Corpus Juris is chatting away with 
Andrea Margreth^ ; but you, Nicolai, here 
you are all alone, an old bachelor, an odd 
glove!" Then wonderful visions would 
rise to my mind's eye, yes, the faces of a 
whole bevy of fresh, smiling young girls, 
and I would drum away upon the window 
panes ; but no longer did I sing-— 

" From land slowly steer, from land slowly steer, 
The maidens of Bergen will soon appear." 

for, aJas ! I too well knew that neither the 
maidens of Bergen, nor indeed any other 
damsels, would ever appear for me. I 
drummed upon the panes of glass and 
hummed instead — 
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" The world is so fair, the maidens so bright, 
Yet our eyes we must close, 
With a sigh, from the sight." * 

And I did sigli deeply; it is hard to see 
one's self doomed to the fate of an odd 
glove when one is only four and twenty 
years of age. 

Then again I would rouse myself, and 
exclaim: "Nicolai, be a man! We are 
living in a material, blase time, when 
every one thinks only of what can con- 
tribute to his comfort, and procure for him 
the greatest possible earthly enjoyment. 
It is a fortunate thing that there are 
some young men who feel conscious of 
the heavy responsibility of duty, and who 
can and will show the thoughtless world 
that they are prepared, for the sake of 
an idea, to sacrifice the greatest and the 
best of blessings which this life can offer ; '* 

* C. Hostrup. 
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and with an air of determination I would 
light the lamp, bring forth a volume 
of the "History of Art," and study away 
with the proud conscioueaeBB : " Here sits 
a man who has the courage to sacrifice 
the greatest treasure in life for the sake 
of an idea." 

However, things happen strangely in 
this world. I had imagined that to art 
a sacrifice must be made, and that it would 
cause my gliding eventually into the safe 
but cheerless state of old bachelorhood; 
and yet, instead of this, art was the good 
genius which introduced me to my wife, 
and led me to the blessed haven of matri- 
mony. 
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CHAPTER n. 

DuBiXG my fireqnent visits to the mnsemns 
my attention had often heen attracted by 
a peculiar-looking person. He was a man 
of middle height ; his &ce was considerably 
farrowed with wrinkles, but the expression 
was open and clever ; his eyes were large 
and of a lively light-bine, his nose aquiline, 
and he had a thick greyish monstacbe : bis 
general appearance indicated a cbaracter 
of goodness and vigour combined. 

He was somewhat fantastically attired. 
I particularly remarked a black velvet 
jacl^et, a bright, variegated silk waistcoat, 
and a low-Kjrowned, broad-brimmed bat, 
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wliicli cast a strong shade over his eyes and 
the upper part of his face. There could 
be no doubt that he was an artist ; what 
confirmed me in the idea was, that I had 
frequently observed him absorbed in the 
contemplation of some picture, and, once 
and away, I had seen him with a piece 
of paper before him, taking rapid sketches 
of diflferent paintings. I longed to make 
his acquaintance, and I had once or twice 
.•approached him with the intention of en- 
tering into conversation with him ; but, 
whether by chance or on purpose, just at that 
moment he had turned and had walked 
away, so hitherto I had not succeeded in 
my wish. 

One day I was standing in Moltke's 
charming little gallery, before the well- 
known monk's head by Eubens. Often 
before I had examined it, but each time 
I beheld it again I fancied that I dis- 
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coveted fresh beauties. There was a 
masterly touch in the cynical expression, 
and the whole was true to nature. 

All at once I felt a hand upon my 
shoulder, and a clear voice said to me — 

" Yes, examine it, examine it well : you 
can learn something from that." 

It was the man with the velvet jacket 
and broad-brimmed hat; he did not look 
at me, but at Rubens' painting, as his blue 
eyes sparked with enthusiasm. 

"That is art, genuine, unsophisticated 
art, taken from Mother Nature herself," 
he continued with fire. "In those days 
there were people who could paint; now 
they have entirely lost the art, or, more 
properly speaking, in this- country they 
have never known it." 

" Come, come," I answered in rather an 
offended tone. " Although we cannot paint 
like Rubens, nevertheless we can produce 
clever pictures." 
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"Pray, what do you call pictures?" 
he exclaimed, "A landscape with the 
eternal beech-trees — a sea-piece with ships 
— or a couple of gaudy figures in a genre 
picture! Bah! But to paint Christ and 
His apostles so that one involuntarily clasps 
one's hands, and tears spring to one's 
eyes — to paint the gods and heroes in 
bold, masterly forms, and in such glowing 
colours, that one stands entranced before 
them, almost fancying one's self transported 
to spheres above — ^by heavens ! I call that 
painting : but which of our daubers could 
attempt anything of the kind ? " 

My national feelings were deeply 
wounded by this sweeping denunciation 
against our Danish painting, and I 
answered with some bitterness — 

" You have only to go into the adjoining 
room, and you will find a portrait by our 
Danish artist Juel, which we need not be 
ashamed of." 
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" That milk and water trash ! Dare you 
name it when you are standing before this 
picture of Rubens ? Juel gives syrup and 
honey as sweets for young children, but 
Rubens presents us with art's unadulterated 
wine, fit for men to drink." 

" Come in with me and look at it," said 
I, drawing him half unwillingly up to 
Juel's portrait. " Now, do look well at it ; 
it is not so bad." 

"No, it is not so amiss, after all," he 
replied in a milder tone. 

" Do you call it now syrup and honey ? " 

" Perhaps that was rather too strong an 
expression, but it will not bear being 
looked at along with Rubens — ^no, I hold 
to it, it won't ! And Juel died some 
seventy years ago, yet where will you now 
find an artist who can paint a portrait like 
that ? " 

"There are some, though. Do you 
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remember, for instance, the picture of the 
old woman at Christiansborg Palace, wbicli 
hangs close to the door, in the small room 
of the new Danish school ? " 

" Don't speak of that, it is pure water — 
pure water, I tell you." 

*^It would take too long to go to 
Christiansborg Palace now; besides, the 
gallery might be shut. But if we did go 
there I have not a doubt you would find 
with that portrait as with Juel's, that it is 
not so bad after all." 

^ I hold to what I said before — ^none of 
theoa can paint like Eubens. Just look 
heie ; " and we again returned to the monk, 
"ITote the lines of character round the 
m(uth ; see the unshaved beard — ^a barber 
would give anything to cut it off; mark 
tie fire, the vital power, that sparkles in 
tie eye : none of our artists can come up 
tc that." 
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"Danish art is still in its infancy," I 
replied; "we strive to study nature 
closely." 

" We immediately fancy then that ve 
are Dutchmen, do we not ? Having heard 
that Gerhard Dow took three days to paiit 
a broomstick, we directly imagine if i^e 
labour away for three weeks on a Kg 
stone, we shall become much greater tlan 
Grerhard Dow." 

" The study of nature must be attended 
to " I began, but was interrupted. 

"What do you call nature? If to te 
right there is a lovely forest group of tU 
beech-trees, a view over the Sound, te 
island of Hveen, and the Swedish coast in 
the background, and to the left a potao- 
field, we sit down and draw the potai)- 
field, for that is nature, we say, while tie 
other ^" 

" Is beyond our powers," I quick^ 
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added, for it was now my turn to interrupt 
him. 

" And not long after there appears in the 
papers a flaming account of the potato- 
field, setting forth its liquid colours, 
breadth of drawing, and all the other 
artistic terms with which these critics gull 
the public — ah ! they know how to lay it 
on thick, these fellows ; though the public 
deserve what they get for allowing them- 
selves to be led by the nose." 

As I could not quite conscientiously 
decline being classed with these " fellows," 
considering that once or twice I had 
endeavoured to lead the ignorant taste of 
the public into the right direction by a 
lucid criticism, I merely humbly remarked 
that it was a pity to condemn them all 
wholesale, for there was a great difference 
between many of these critics. 

"Of course there is a difference," was 
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the reply, "seeing that some are worse 
than others; the worst ranters are those 
who are perpetually harping upon 
northern art: I just wish that one and 
all of them were hung together upon a 
Danish gallows!" 

Now, I happened to be one of the 
champions of northern art, therefore I 
considered it my bounden duty bravely 
to combat Buch pia desideria. 

" Well, but what is northern art ? " ex- 
claimed my opponent eagerly. "It is 
everything that is tiresome, spiritless^ 
lifeless. One man paints a female form 
with a pair of stupid, fishy eyes, a back 
like a broomstick, and arms like an auto- 
maton, and he writes beneath it, *The 
G-oddess Freia.' People immediately ex- 
claim: ^How charming it is, so purely 
Scandinavian ! ' Another produces a land- 
scape in which everything is painted as 
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grey as grey can be, as heavy as lead^ 
and as tongli as india-mbber. Instantly the 
admiring cKque cry out : * What depth ! the 
pure northern style ! ' in short, everything 
that is devoid of colour, life, brilliancy, and 
imagination, is northern art ! " 

" You must be a painter yourself, since 
you cut up your brother artists so 
severely," I said. 

" Painter ? " he repeated, casting his 
eyes down ; then, after a moment's silence, 
he continued in a milder tone: "Well, 
yes, if all the other daubers are permitted 
to call themselves painters, I may do so 
too. But when I find myself in the society 
we have around us here, and' I look at 
that monk by Eubens, or the old woman 
yonder by Rembrandt, then — ah ! then, alas I 
I cannot say with Correggio, 'AncK io sorC 
pittore;^ I must in all modesty acknowledge, 
* Io sort a sad bungler ! ' " 
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Our conversation was here interrupted 
by the custodian, who approached to inform 
us that the gallery was about to be closed, 
and we must leave. We went down the 
stairs together ; at the gates we parted, and 
each proceeded his way along Bredgade. 
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CHAPTER m. 

NoTWiTHSTANDmG the partiality with which 
the artist had expressed his views, and the 
vast diflFerence of opinion between ns, I 
could not help admiring him. He dis- 
coursed with so much warmth and 
enthusiasm, his blue eyes beaming the 
while with goodness and benevolence in 
spite of the bitterness with which he spoke 
of northern art, that I could not do other- 
wise than like him. Had I been aware 
that it was my father-in-law to be whose 
acquaintance I had just made, I should 
have liked him a great deal more — ^but I 
could not, of course, know that, as I had 
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no idea that the artist was married and 
had grown-up daughters. 

This interesting discovery was only made 
a few weeks later. I was walking one 
afternoon early in spring along the Lovers* 
Walk, as it was called in more poetical 
days, though now it goes by the prosaic 
and stupid name Norre-Sogade. The sun 
had just gone down, but had left a red 
glow over the sky, which again reflected 
itself in the clear waters of the sea. The 
play of colours was wondrously beautiful, 
and I was so taken up with it that I did 
not look where I was going, but ran right 
up against a gentleman. 

" Hollo ! hollo, sir ! If you cannot see 
me you really ought to wear a pair of 
spectacles — ^bless me! this is surely my 
young friend of the Moltke Gallery. How 
are you ? '* 

I thanked him and begged his pardon. 
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" It is of no consequence. But how is 
it that you are gazing up at the stars, 
instead of minding what is going on down 
here ? " 

" What a lovely sunset ! Do turn round 
a minute and look at the undulating ocean 
of gold ! " 

The artist turned round. "Yes, the 
great Creator understands how to paint ! 
If we could dip our brushes into His 
colour-box, we might be able to surpass 
both Titian and Rembrandt! Who knows ! 
perhaps we might be permitted to do so, 
could all our follies be sponged out and 
our souls sufficiently purified. But, pray 
tell me, are you not half an artist yourself, 
as you take such an interest in paintings, 
the play of colours, and sunsets ? " 

I replied that I was not an artist, but 
that I was studying art in its various 
branches. 
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" Bless me ! " cried the old man, starting 
back a step or two, " I hope you are not 
one of those two-legged monsters who 
write criticisms in the newspapers ? I 
never thought of that when you were 
holding' forth the other day so earnestly 
about northern art ! " 

I quieted him with the assurance that it 
was a most rare and exceptionable case 
for me to attempt anything of the kind — 
that my object was to pursue ' my studies 
quietly, for myself alone, imtil I had 
attained greater experience and know- 
ledge. 

" I will believe you for the sake of your 
honest face," he replied, with a pleasant 
smile ; then putting his arm in mine, he 
said, " Come, let us take a turn together, 
and we will continue our conversation 
which was lately interrupted." 

I agreed, and we walked along the 
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water's side; but I was soon so deeply 
absorbed in a dispute on the national 
idea of art, that I totally forgot the 
sunset, the soft murmurs of the waves, 
and all the rest of the beauties of nature. 
I propounded my theories with order and 
eloquence, just as if I had been delivering 
a lecture from an orator's rostrum. My 
companion did not actually attempt to 
refute my views, but he made telling 
attacks upon them with his sarcastic, 
ironical remarks ; and, however vigorously 
I combated him, I could not conceal from 
myself that he was far superior to me, 
not alone in experience, having spent 
several years in Germany and Italy, but 
also in judgment and discrimination. My 
theories were based mostly upon diligent 
book-learning, his remarks upon the care- 
ful study of nature. 

In the heat of conversation I did not 

VOL. I. K 
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observe that we had taken a round, and 
had come upon the other side, where the 
long rows of houses form a continuous 
street down to Norrebro. Before one of 
the small gardens in front of the houses 
in this neighbourhood the artist stopped, 
and said— 

" I live here ; will you come up and take 
a cup of tea, that is to say, if we can get 
any. You must be prepared to climb a 
bit, for I am located .in the fourth floor, 
but for a young man like you, who usually 
takes his walk in Christiansborg Grallery, 
this is but a small matter." 

We proceeded up the numerous stairs, 
still disputing, until we drew up before 
the door of his apartments. I expected 
to enter into the usual artist's abode, like 
several I knew, in a somewhat untidy 
state, with sketches and drawings strewed 
all about, and I was not a little surprised 
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"when we passed from a small antechamber 
into a comfortable, cheerful sitting-room, 
the furniture of which was not at all hand- 
some, but was arranged with great taste 
and judgment. An old pianoforte stood 
against one wall, and above it hung a 
guitar; at the opposite side was a round 
table, with a vase of fresh spring flowers 
in the centre; behind the tables were a 
sofa and a few chairs. The walls were 
adorned with a couple of large oil paint- 
ings, a quantity of sketches of Italian 
landscapes and ruins of Eome, some 
studies of heads, and, lastly, several flower- 
pieces iQ water colours. A vigorous ivy, 
which had been placed in one comer of 
the room, stretched its long branches with 
its dark-green leaves all along the walls, 
and had twined itself, as a sort of natural 
frame, round the pictures. There was a 
blooming monthly rose, a stock, and some 
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mignonette in the window, whicli spread 
a charming perfume over the whole room. 

"You have very pretty rooms here,"" 
said I, as I took a seat near the window, 
and gazed at the extensive view over the 
smooth surface of the sea. 

" Oh yes, very nice," replied the artist ; 
" and mother understands . so well how 
to make things look elegant roimd me." . 

" So your old mother lives with you ? " 

" Old mother I Mother ought to hear 
you calling her old! Though she^has 
just completed her forty-ninth year, that 
is not a very advanced age." 

" Is it your stepmother, then ? " 

" No, it is just my own wife and no one 
else. Have you never before heard a man 
call his wife mother ? " 

" Your wife ! " I exclaimed in the utmost 
surprise. " Are you married ? " 

"If I have a wife I am, of course,. 
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married; I am a respectable man, living 
in the state of holy matrimony. What was 
your idea of me ? " 

"But you are a painter, an artist," I 
objected ; for to my mind celibacy, and the 
sacrifice of life's most precious blessing for 
the sake of an idea, and an artist's career 
were so inseparably interwoven, that it 
never for a moment occurred to me that 
artists could marry. 

"Are painters and sculptors prohibited 
from marrying ? What is the matter with 
you, my young friend ? I hope mounting 
so many steps has not had the effect of 
making you giddy and setting your brain 
in a whirl." 

I began to recover from my first sur- 
prise. My ideas on this subject were the 
fruit of years of mature reflection ; there 
seemed to me to be something peculiarly 
beautiful in the thought that, for the sake 
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of art, one should make a great and im- 
portant sacrifice ; indeed, I considered thi^^ 
to be a proof of true, unselfish love towards- 
it, and I looked upon myself as a shining 
example of the same. I therefore felt 
hurt at my companion's flippant assertion 
that artists might marry as well as ordinary 
mortals, who merely exist for the paltry 
objects of the hour. I warmly defended 
my opinion that artists, unless they were- 
rich, ought to show their love to art by 
abstaining from loving womankind. 

The more I spoke the warmer I grew,, 
and the silence with which my host 
listened to me encouraged me to think 
that my words were making a deep im- 
pression upon him, perhaps that he was 
even beginning to repent that he had 
rashly plunged into matrimony — ^when he 
suddenly interrupted me by bursting into 
a loud fit of laughter. 
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"What do you mean? Do you wish 
to insult me?" I asked, as the blood 
mounted to my head, 

"By no means, but — ^ha! ha! ha! — 
this is even more amusing than your ideas 
on northern art! Ha! ha! ha! It is a 
wonder you have not become an editor or 
a member of parliament, with such a talent 

for fine phrases and such powers of 
oratory." 

"Pardon me; you think, perhaps, I do 
not mean what I say; but I assure you 
that I am perfectly serious, and I hope 
that my Hfe will be a proof of it." 

" And I hope that you have only passed 
the smallest portion of your life, and that 
your views in this respect will undergo 
a change for the better. But where did 
you get all this nonsense into your head ? 
Did it emanate from your own brain, or 
have you not rather read it in the works 
of some crazy German ? " 
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"I have reflected nmcli and gravely on 
the subject," I replied with dignity. 

"It does you great credit, and I beg 
your pardon for laughing, but such ideas 
seem so strange coming from you. If 
you had been on the wrong side of forty, 
I could have understood it, for then people 
begin to try and content themselves with 
these sort of theories as a miserable com- 
pensation for a wasted life ; but at your 
age, when the world is before you, and 
all is bright and smiling, it is too soon 
to set yourself down as an old bachelor. 
However, let us have some tea now; by- 
and-by we will discuss the matter further, 
for it deserves to be carefully weighed." 

He rose, spread a tablecloth over the 
table, arranged the plates and all the other 
appurtenances. 

"We must help ourselves," he said, 
busying himself about the table, "for 
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motlier and the girls are in the country, 
and they do not come home until to- 
morrow." 

" So you have daughters too ? " 

" Four precious girls, for whom I thank 
Ood every day." 

"And sons?" 

"No," replied the artist in a harsh 
voice, as he walked out of the room. 

I remained sitting where I was, absorbed 
in my own reflections. 

" Poor man ! " thought I, " a wife, four 
daughters, and no sons! A pretty drag 
you have brought, upon yourself! The 
daughters, of course, will never marry. I 
should like to see the man, in these selfish 
days, who would have the courage to 
saddle himself with a mother-in-law, and 
three sisters-in-law into the bargain. 
Good gracious ! what a family to provide 
for! No, Nicolai, be thankful that you 
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are free, and at liberty to devote yourself 
to art and the muses ! " 

The bright half moon stood in its lovely 
form of a sickle above the dark groups of 
trees on the other side of the smooth 
surface of water, over which the calm 
shades of evening were falling. But I 
could take no pleasure in this beautiful 
scene, for my mind was busily occupied 
with art and celibacy, and with strength- 
ening my arguments to the utmost, so as 
to dash to the ground every objection the 
artist might raise. I felt so certain of 
my victory, that I longed for the evening 
meal to be over, when, in strong and 
impressive terms, I might convince my 
opponent how impossible it was to combine 
the life of an artist with the quiet joys of 
family life. 

Meanwhile my host had finished his 
modest preparations, and we seated our- 
selves at table. 
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"Pray excuse this frugal repast," said 
the artist. 

" ' ThoTigli potatoes are plenty, there's meat for but 
few, 
May I hope ne'ertheless, sir, there's sufficient for 
yon'— 

as they say in the old story. I should just 
like to know where Morbro'er* is fooling 
away his time ; he ought to be home now 
for his supper." 

" Who is Morbro'er ? " 

" A brother of my wife's : a sort of un- 
successful genius." 

" Are you obliged to support him ? " 

" Of course ; who else is to do it ? My 
wife has ixo other family but this brother 
and a cousin, in Korsor, who has hard 
work enough to support himself." 

"A wife, four daughters unprovided 
for, no sons, and a Morbro'er ! " I repeated 

* An abbreviation for mother's brother. 
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to myself; "well, you have indeed got 
enough to drag along through life ! " 

" Morbro'er was a student with the best 
of characters," continued the artist, as he 
laid a slice of sausage upon a piece of bread 
and butter with geometrical precision, so 
that not a morsel protruded over the sides. 
" Very great things were expected of him, 
on account of the extreme talents he was 
supposed to possess. However, it seems 
Morbro'er's capabilities were far too much 
for this httle world of ours. He might 
have been poet, painter, philosopher, or 
successful merchant, and he ended by 
being nothing, for all these possibilities 
prevented him from following any decided 
career. His youth was idled away, and 
he grew more and more xmstable; his 
fine abilities — if he ever had any, and 
they were not mere family boasting — were 
turned to no account, and this man, who 
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was supposed to be capable of filling any 
post, was obliged, at last, to be contented 
with a. small clerkship. He is a good 
creature nevertheless, though once and 
away he inflicts us with a sermon on the 
wretchedness of this world, in which every- 
thing that is superior and noble goes to the 
groimd ; but, fortunately, it is seldom that 
this mood comes over him." 

Having by this time finished our repast, 
I again took a chair near the window, and 
looked out at the moon and the water, 
while the artist removed the plates and 
dishes. 

"I must put everything tidily away," 
said he, "or else I shall catch it frorli 
mother when she comes home to-morrow." 

"Poor fellow! he is kept in fine order 
by his wife and his four daughters," 
thought I. " Oh, the wretched thraldom 
of marriage ! " 
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"Hollo! what is tliis?" exclaimed the 
artist, as he was putting away the crockery 
in a small cupboard near the comer of the 
room. "I do believe mother has left a 
bottle of sherry here by mistake ! I declare 
she has! We will make ourselves some 
toddy — ^that is to say, if there is enough," 
he added, holding the bottle up to the light 
to see how much was in it. "There is not 
a great deal; still, if we economize it a 
little, I think we can squeeze two glasses 
of toddy out of it." 

The toddy was made ; there were exactly 
two glasses, so we both seated ourselves on 
the sofa with the tumblers before us. 

"Well, marriage and art were the sub- 
jects we were to discuss," resumed the 
artist. " I do not possess the gift of the 
gab in the remarkable degree that you do ; 
you must therefore put up with what I 
have to observe in the simplicity of my 
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heart, for, like you, I have reflected much 
on the matter, though I have arrived at an 
opposite conclusion. First answer me one 
thing ; for what did Grod place us in 
this world ? " 

My philosophical theories were thrown 
into disorder by this simple question of 
the catechism, and I therefore gave an 
evasive reply. 

" Let us briefly admit : to love," said my 
companion. "The highest Being we caij 
love is Grod ; the next is man, who is 
created in His image. You do not, I 
suppose, know anything in this world that 
is higher than man ? " 

"I do, indeed," I replied proudly — 
" ideas. They shine for us, they " 

"Halt, halt there," cried the artist. 
"Eemember it is now my turn to speak, 
as it was lately yours. I am aware that 
philosophers say ideas are more than man- 
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kind, but that is no reason why it should 
be the truth. I persist that the most 
insignificant soul of man is of more worth 
than the grandest idea." 

" That is going rather far." 

"But it is true. Which has the most 
durability, ideas or man ? " 

"Ideas," I replied decidedly. "They 
shine from one millennium to another like 
the eternal stars, whilst men, miserable 
ephemera, change like the leaves upon the 
trees." 

"Now, I think exactly the contrary," 
answered the artist. "It is mankind who 
last, and ideas which perish." 

" I beg your pardon ! " I exclaimed, 
greatly surprised. 

"Surely you do not deny the immor- 
tality of the soul ? " 

" By no means." 

" Very well ; man, then, continues to 
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exist; whereas ideas perish, for they are 
constantly changing. Those ideas which 
the eighteenth century hailed with enthu- 
siasm do not now carry the same weight 
with them, and there can be no question 
that the twentieth century, in like manner, 
will look down upon many of those ideas 
which are now exalted as standards amidst 
loud shouts of joy. Nay, I go so far as 
to declare that ideas have no dui*ability in 
and for themselves, but are dimply passing 
thoughts. Do you believe that there 
would be art, science, or marriage if there 
were no sympathy thereto in the mind to 
call them forth ? " 

I was silent, for I did not rightly know 
what I ought to answer. 

" Thus man is greater than ideas," con- 
cluded the artist. 

"Are we not, then, obliged to sacrifice 
our life for the sake of an idea ? " I asked, 
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expecting thereby to upset the artist's 
argument. 

" Certainly, but keep in mind our 
temporal, not our eternal life, for that is 
assuredly worth more than ideas. Much 
of all the talk now-a-days about living for 
an idea is mere empty twaddle ; it is only 
an excuse for leading a life of ease and 
luxury. And this brings me to matrimony, 
for, of all earthly relations, I know of none 
that contributes so largely to the enjoy- 
ment of life. Every trifling matter assumes 
importance when borne jointly by two 
persons, who sincerely and faithfully love 
each other ; all the trivialities of every-day 
life are viewed under a different aspect 
when the golden light of affection is cast 
over them. A happy marriage develops 
the noble and great in man, for the very 
fact that he does not live for himself alone, 
but has another or others to live for, to 
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exert himself for, nay, even to die for — 
marriage affords the finest possible oppor- 
tunities for self-devotion. And a great 
artist may also become a great man : hence 
it IB that I wish all great artists were 
married." 

"There are, however, many talented 
artists who have been far from noble men," 
I said. 

" I do not believe this," replied he. " I 
know several of that class of people, and 
wherever I have met with real artistic 
talents, they have been generally coupled 
with noble and humane feelings, a warm 
heart, and great enthusiasm ; in short, all 
that makes man superior to every other 
creature. Unfortunately, I have also seen, 
later on in years, those brilliant qualities 
miserably crippled, just because these men 
wish to live for an idea, as it is called; 
the consequence is they become intensely 
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selfisli, think only of earning money or 
gaining honour, and of course their warm 
hearts grow cold, and they end by being 
egotistical oddities. I was acquainted with 
our great Thorvaldsen ; he was a good and 
noble man, but I have often wished that 
he had been married — I mean, of course, 
happily married. 

"Do you think that would have made 
him a greater sculptor ? " 

" At any rate he would not have been 
less celebrated. There are two things 
which create a great artist : the first and 
most important is innate talent; the 
second, individuality working through the 
varied experiences of life. And I do 
believe if our glorious Thorvaldsen had had 
a good wife, who was suited to him, and 
could have appreciated his rare abilities, 
and whom he had loved with all his heart, 
he might, perhaps, have been even more 
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inspired. I will not deny that in some of 
liis statues, wonderful though they be, I 
yet can trace in the expression a slight 
shade of coldness or languor ; which always 
makes me think, *Ah, my dear Albert, if 
you had been a happy husband, you would 
assuredly have thrown more fire into your 
statue.' Nay, nay, it is not good for 
an artist to be alone : he must endure 
many a struggle and much adversity 
before he can make himself a name, and 
that is apt to fill his soul with bitterness ; 
it is therefore a blessing to have one by his 
side who can soothe and soften him. At 
other times he is desponding and dis- 
heartened about himself; then it is well 
if there be a dear one at hand to comfort 
. and encourage him ; but more than all, 
affection expands and warms the heart, and 
every real artist ought to possess a large 
and loving heart. Your good health," he 
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said, bringing his speech to a close, as he 
clinked his glass with mine. *' I hope you 
may get an amiable, loving wife, or all 
your study of art will end in downright 

folly." 

"You regard the matter from the ideal 

side alone," I ventured to say; " let us look 
at it from its real point of view, namely, 
the care of providing food for a family 
without the necessary means." 

" Why so ? Where there is love in the 
heart, daily bread will not fail ; our Lord 
will provide that." 

"The married artist must, however, think 
more about gaining money and the main- 
tenance of his family than an unmarried 



man." 



" On the contrary, I never trouble myself 
about money matters; I leave that to 
mother. She keeps the accounts and 
directs the household ; I have only to see 
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that money comes in : mother takes care 
that it goes out again." 

" Have yoTi never been in want ? " 
" Yes, that I have indeed, and I would 
have been terribly dispirited too, but 
mother kept up my courage. Strange 
to say, she is fond of complaining about 
little every-day trifles — it is her nature — 
but if actual want overtakes us, she is the 
bravest of us all put together ; and when 
trouble is over it is salutary to look back 
upon it. As the Latin poet says — ^by-the- 
by, what is it he says ? " 

" Et haec meminisse juvabit ! " 
" Just so ! That is about the only Latin 
sentence I know; and, like Peer Degn, I 
say I would not forget it, no, not for a 
hundred rix-doUars! It has helped me 
many a time. Ah, yes ! Not more than 
three years ago I got into a sad scrape : for 
a whole month we were obliged to eat dry 
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bread, not a morsel of butter did we taste. 
To avoid awakening expensive appetites, I 
made a rule that every one who mentioned 
the word ' butter ' was to pay a forfeit of 
twopence. Ah! we got so many forfeits, 
so very many ! " 

" But did any one pay them ? " 

"No. How could they do so, poor 
things? They had no money! It was 
written down, though, against their names. 
Suddenly, however, I got an order, and. 
the cash-box was replenished, so I paid all 
the forfeits and we had a charming ride in 
the woods, where we enjoyed ourselves 
so much that we quite forgot all the misery 
we had gone through." 

"But would it not have been better to 
have put the money into the savings 
bank?" 

"There was not enough to put in the 
savings bank, for so many bills came 
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pouring in from the shoemaker, tailor, 
and grocer, besides the house rent and 
other expenses, that I had just ten dollars 
over, with which I bought a new dress for 
mother. But having once set our bark 
afloat again, we have since sailed on 
smoothly." 

We remained chatting together for a 
long time, so that it was past midnight 
before I left my new friend. It was a 
charming, still spring night ; the half-moon 
stood high in the heavens, and nodded 
cunningly down to me, as if it would 
say, " You ought to marry, Nicolai ! You 
really ought to marry ! " And when I got 
home to Yestervold, and groped my way. 
up the stairs in the dark, it seemed to me 
to be so uncomfortably empty and desolate 
in my bedchamber. I glanced out of the 
window; there was the half-moon still 
nodding to me: "You ought to marry, 
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Nicolai ! " I quickly pulled down the 
blind, so as not to hear any more of that 
nonsense, and made all haste to get into 
bed, where I soon fell into a deep sleep, 
free from all thoughts of marriage and 
every disturbing reflection. 

However, one is not a child to allow a 
single conversation to shake the conviction 
of years of mature reflection. When I sat 
down the following morning to my studies, 
all the romantic dreams of the previous 
evening had disappeared like mist before 
the sun, and my principles were again 
firmly rooted. 

"After all, there was a great deal of 
nonsense in what the artist said," thought 
I to myself. "If the worthy man had 
abstained from marrying, and had had 
no wife and four daughters, besides a 
Morbro'er, to provide for, he might, 
perhaps, have become a great artist — 
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but such leaden weights are enough to 
hamper the steps of any one. No, no, 
Nicolai; be thankful that you have pre- 
served your golden freedom, and you may 
turn out something yet." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There was no harm, however, in my having 
a look at the daughters of the artist — ^that 
did not necessitate my engaging myself 
to, or marrying any of them. So one 
afternoon a week later, I went to call 
at the house, and found the whole family 
in. The artist had evidently been speak- 
ing of me, for they received me as an 
old acquaintance, and I had not been 
many minutes there before I felt quite 
at home. 

"There is one peculiarity about our 
young friend," said the artist, with a 
bright smile, " he never intends to betroth 
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himself, or to marry; and his principles 
are very firmly rooted; therefore, there 
is no chance of his causing our hearts 
any anxious pangs." 

The two youngest daughters, Sophie 
and Johanne, laughed heartily at this 
declaration; Yalborg, the eldest of the 
sisters, looked offended; but Estrid, the 
sweet girl, turned away quickly and 
eagerly picked the leaves of a rose-bush 
in the window. 

Shortly afterwards, Morbro'er came home. 
He was a sprightly little man, who had 
not the smallest appearance of being an 
unsuccessful genius. His head was bent 
somewhat forward, and he looked rather 
sideways when speaking; besides that, he 
had a habit of every now and then pulling 
down his waistcoat, which, owing to the 
corpulency of his person, was constantly 
rucking up his trousers. He poured forth 
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a batcli of news, of whicli I did not hear 
much, for I was entirely engrossed exa- 
mining Estrid's drawings. She was pos- 
sessed of very fair talents, which had been 
carefully cultivated under the guidance 
of her fether. She now especially devoted 
herself to painting on porcelain, by which 
means she contributed to the support of 
the family. Just then she was engaged 
painting some violets, which were executed 
with much delicacy, and I remarked that 
they reminded me of Jan van Huysum's 
flower-piece. 

" Where is it ? " she asked. 

" Do you not know where it is ? Why, 
it is one of the most noted pieces in the 
gallery of Christiansborg Palace." 

" I seldom or never go there — it is 
such a long way off, and there are so 
many steps." 

" Never go there ! " I exclaimed ; " and 
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you can paint and draw so well! You 
can't know whicli I mean. I tell you 
what," I added, as a happy thought 
struck me, " the gallery happens to be 
open to-morrow ; if you have no objection 
to accompany me, I will show you Van 
Huysum's flower-piece, and several others 
which are worth seeing." 

Estrid thanked me for the offer, and 
the following afternoon I escorted her 
and Valborg to the gallery. We directed 
our steps immediately to the picture in 
question, and I delivered an eloquent 
lecture on it, inspired more by the presence 
of the two young girls than by the painting 
itself. 

" Do you observe the brilliancy of colour, 
the delicacy and gracefulness of the draw- 
ing ; in truth — 

' Lmocence has so fine a blue, 
As pure a tinge and pale a hue, 
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As the fragrant hyacintli ; 
Tenderness, clad in rich array. 
Is like the lovely lilac spray ; 
Each little floweret in the cluster 
Forms, in itself, of highest lustre, 
A tiny vase of porcelain, 
Which full of honeyed sweets combine 
To make the butterfly's choice wine.' 

Do you know Wergeland's cliarming 
poem ? " 

" I have never read anything of Werge- 
land's : he is so unpolished and coarse, I 
have been told." 

" Who is the miserable Philistine who 
dares to speak thus of the first poet in 
Norway ? " 

" It was my mother who said so." 

" I beg your pardon, and retract my 
words ; but rest assured, your mother has 
read very few of his verses. If you will 
allow me, I will lend you Wergeland's 
poems; or rather, I will read them aloud 
to you, and to your mother and sisters. 
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You will judge him very diflferently then I 
Ah ! he is matchless ; he possesses such a 
wealth of imagery, none of the other Nor- 
wegian poets can hold a candle to him." 

To understand the warmth of my lan- 
guage, it must be remembered that while 
speaking I was gazing at Estrid's bright 
and clevey eyes, and that sight electrified 
me to such a degree that I felt compelled 
to give vent to my secret emotions by the 
strongest possible expressions, and this is 
why the Norwegian poet came in for so 
much praise. 

As we were in the department devoted 
to the Dutch school, I showed my com- 
panions several other favourite pieces of 
mine, pointing out their peculiar beauties^ 
Estrid listened attentively; her sensible 
remarks proved that she had much appre- 
ciation of art ; not unfrequently she would 
call my attention to things which had 
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hitherto escaped my notice. Valborg, on 
the contrary, took little heed of the 
pictures; she seemed to be of rather a 
dreamy disposition; her eyes wandered 
absently round the large room, and I 
fancied that she looked more at the people 
than at the paintings. 

This was not our only visit to the 
collection in Christiansborg Palace. The 
gallery is large, and I had still much left 
to show the young ladies. Whenever I 
had an opportunity I called for Estrid and 
one or two of her sisters ; but none of them 
took so much pleasure in the fine arts as 
she did — they soon complained of being 
fatigued, and at last they made all sorts of 
excuses to remain at home, allowing Estrid 
and myself to take our walks alone. In 
time we extended our visits to Moltk^'s 
collection and Thorvaldsen's Museum, to 
hoth of which I was a first-rate cicerone. 
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I had now become a constant guest in 
the artist's family. My regard for the 
artist himself increased daily. Whenever 
I saw or heard anything new, I was not 
satisfied until I had told him. We fre- 
quently had hot disputes; but these by 
no means disturbed — indeed, they rather 
strengthened— our friendship ; and if by 
chance I had not seen him for a few 
days, I felt quite a longing to be in his 
society again. His wife was a delicate- 
looking little woman, with pale, finely 
formed features, large dark eyes, which 
were lightened at times by bright flashes 
of ei;ithusiasm. Apparently the cares and 
troubles of life had made a deeper impres- 
sion upon her than upon her husband. 
There was, as the artist had once remarked, 
a dejected suffering air about her, which 
seemed like 9, subdued jarring tone in the 
midst of the joy and happiness of the rest 
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of the party; for the danghters had in- 
herited thJir fether's gay and cheerful 
disposition, all was bright and joyous 
nvith them. In Yalborg alone I fencied 
that I perceived some traces of her mother's 
inclination to melancholy, thongh in her 
it took the form of dreamy enthusiasm. 
Often, when the others were langhing 
and joking, she wonld sit alone by the 
window gazing thonghtfully out upon the 
fleeting smnmer clonds. 

I soon, also, became better acquainted 
with Morbro'er. We walked together to 
town once or twice, and his tongne never 
stopped. As long as he kept to the 
weather, the wind, politics, and the news- 
papers, his words merely bnzzed past 
my ears, while I was absorbed in my 
own thoughts ; but if he changed the 
subject to his brother-in-law and his nieces, 
I immediately became a most attentive 
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listener. Once, among other things, he 
hinted that the artist had had a son. 

" A son ! " I exclaimed in surprise ; " he 
never said a word about that.'* 

" Hush ! hush ! " muttered Morbro'er, 
glancing cautiously round, as he vigorously 
tugged at his waistcoat. " You are never 
to allude to it. My brother-in-law will 
be very angry if he ever hears that I have 
told you. Now, mind you don't tell him." 

I promised to be silent, but inquired 
why the subject was forbidden. 

" Because he has been a source of great 
sorrow to his parents. He had capital 
T^rains, but he was a wild fellow, got into 
"bad company — ^there was an ugly story 
about a cheque — do you understand ? His 
father was very angry, and the lad ran 
away to America." 

" But, perhaps, he will come back again 
a clever, active young fellow." 
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" No, he won t, for he died there. Four 
years ago the Danish Consul at Boston 
sent us a letter mforming us of his death 
in prison. My sister nearly died of grief 
at the intelligence, and that is the reason 
why my brother-in-law has forbidden us. 
to mention his son's name, for it invariably 
revives all the bitter poignancy of her deep 
affiction. 

Poor mother! now I understand why 
tears so often fill your eyes when the rest 
of us are most noisy and gay— your tender 
heart misses him who ought to have 
become his parents' stay and his sisters^ 
joy, but who had died an ignominious 
death in a foreign land, in a far distant 
quarter of the globe ! Poor mother 1 
Though all your other children may be 
happy and blessed, nay, revel in the 
good things of this world, your faithful 
maternal heart will never forget the lost 
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one, but ever continue to sigh for and 
piayforhim!- 

However, whether they sighed or 
laughed, whether they were grave or in 
boisterous spirits, my affection for them 
increased steadily, and I said to myself: 
"You are a regular Pamphilius of good 
luck, Nicolai, that you always manage 
to make the acquaintance of such amiable 
people." 

What, perhaps, contributed not a little 
to my feeling myself so happy and at my 
ease amongst them, was my firm deter- 
mination not to engage myself, or to 
marry. I therefore concluded in my own 
mind that I would look upon the four girls 
as my sisters. This succeeded admirably 
with three of them, but with Estrid, alas I 
the fact forced itself upon me, that when 
I visited the museums alone nothing 
seemed to please me : the pictures appeared 
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uninteresting, the statues monotonous. 
Still, with manly determination I forced 
myself to continue my peregrinations, while 
secretly promising myself, as a reward for 
my firmness of character, to allow myself 
the pleasure of paying sister Estrid a visit 
in the afternoon. 

It happened one charming summer even- 
ing late in July, that I accompanied the 
whole family for a ramble after we had 
taken tea. I walked by Estrid's side, and 
had much to tell her about Raphael and 
Eembrandt, the two great painters, who, 
though so different in their styles, had 
attained the highest pinnacle of art. We 
were now returning home, I was still 
eagerly speaking, and, by chance, the 
others got before us, while Estrid and I 
sauntered alone along the banks of the 
water. 

" Let us sit down for a short time upon 
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this seat," said I; "it is so delightfully 
solitary here — not a person to be seen, 
nor to be heard." 

She placed herself by my side, and I 
continued : " Look how the stars are 
shining above our heads! I wonder if 
such painters as Rembrandt and Raphael 
are to be found there too. Ah! would 
that we might after death fly through 
those bright spheres in union with a 
loving and beloved soul ! " 

I gazed down upon Estrid: the stars 
were reflected in her clear eyes. I seized 
her small, white hand. She permitted it to 
rest in mine, and did not draw it back 

" Estrid ! " I whispered, " even here, on 

earth — ^will you ^" The words stuck 

in my throat, my thoughts had become 
jumbled up together — the stars, the sun, 
Estrid, Rembrandt, Raphael, all danced in 
wild confusion before my brain, without 
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my being able to collect or arrange my 
ideas. 

Still, underneath it all, I had a sort of 
dull conception that the moment was an 
extremely critical one ; so with a supreme 
eflfort I gathered my strength together^ 
as I stammered, " Will you — follow me — 
and be my wife!" 

Estrid turned towards me; there wa» 
an indescribable expression of tendemesa 
and love in her eyes; she leaned her 
head against my shoulder, and whispered 
scarcely audibly, " Yes." 

In an instant I had recovered the power 
of speech. 

" Oh, you sweet, precious girl ! " I cried, 
seizing her head with both my hands, and 
kissing her frantically. 

" Hush, there is some one coming ! " she 
exclaimed, as she jumped up. 

Steps were heard in the distance, though 
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as yet no one was in sight. I sprung up 
too, and followed her to her home, walkings 
as fast as we could. I wished to accompany 
her upstairs, but she begged me rather to* 
return the following morning and speak 
to her parents. 

I took leave of her, and hastened home, 
feeling half-stunned, and scarcely knowing 
what had happened; but in my secret 
soul all was jubilee and song, the echoes 
of intense delight. 

But little did I sleep that night, and 
the next morning I was up with the 
sun. Never before do I remember havings 
seen such a golden tint over the trees in 
the ramparts. 

My books were brought forth, "Now 
for work, Nicolai," I jnuttered to myself — 
" hard, and constant work ; not for your- 
self alone, but for two — ^perhaps, soon for 
several," I added, making sundry energetic 
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movements with my arms to illustrate with 
what determination and perseverance work 
was now to be carried on. 

Notwithstanding these excellent inten- 
tions not much way was made in the 
reading,' for the whole time Estrid's 
graceful head kept appearing between 
the print and my eyes, and the same 
page was read over two or three times 
without my being a bit the wiser. 

I glanced at my watch: it was only 
a little after six, still too early to pay 
my important visit, so I busied myself 
with a plan of the foundation of the 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens, at which 
I had been working for some days past. 
I succeeded in fixing my attention upon 
it, until eight o'clock, when I might 
venture to sally forth. 

I cast a glance at my glass to see if 
all was right, put a finishing touch to 
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my dress, placed a flower in my button 
hole, that I might look like a true lover, 
and downstairs I bounded, three or four 
steps at a time, right upon the head of 
the old Etatsraad* of the first floor, who, 
in his faultless attire, came tripping up 
the stairs after his morning ramble, in 
a peaceful frame of mind, never once dream- 
ing of approaching danger. 

"Mercies! look before you, man!" he 
cried after me in an exasperated tone, as 
he was thrown against the bannisters; 
but I took no notice of his angry ex- 
clamation : at that moment I was only 
the lover, the happy lover, and nothing- 
else, and without hesitation I would have 
upset every Etatsraad in Denmark if they 
had taken it into their heads to obstruct 
my way. 

Swift as an arrow I flew up one rampart, 

• Councillor of State. 
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down another, along the water's edge, until 
I reached my beloved's home. Up the 
the stairs I rushed at the same rate. I 
do believe if she had lived in the garrets 
of Christiansborg Palace, I would have 
taken all the steps at a run without 
waiting to draw a breath. At the door, 
which was ajar, she was standing peeping 
out for me with a half-bashful, half-roguish 
expression. I pulled the door open, seized 
lier in my arms, and kissed her pretty head 
and face at least a thousand times. 

" We must go to my father and mother," 
she said at length, when she got a chance 
of uttering a word. 

And in we went, where the whole 
party were assembled. Nothing but smiling 
beaming faces greeted us on all sides. I 
perceived that further explanation was 
superfluous, so I pressed my future father- 
in-law's hand, patted Morbro'er upon the 
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fihoulder, embraced my mother-in-law elect, 
^d kissed all my blushmg sisters-in-law 
in turn, that the relationship might be 
irmnediately established on a right footing. 

" But your principles ! " cried the artist, 
"your principles! what have become of 
them. I thought you had sworn never 
to marry or to betroth yourself, for the sake 
of art." 

" Here stands my principles in future," 
replied I, taking hold of Estrid's hand. 

" Well, let me see you hold faster to that 
than to the other, my son," said the artist. 
^*A pretty son-in-law you are, indeed, 
»coiiiing to the house and making us all 
believe that you are never going to engage 
yourself, in order, afterwards, the more 
cunningly to carry off our dear Estrid 
before our very faces ! " 

His wife had taken o.ut her pocket hand- 
kerchief, and began to wipe her eyes. 
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"Come, mother," the artist said in a 
soothing tone; "do not weep. Nicolai's 
intentions are not so bad; he will be a 
good husband to our daughter." 

Ah, yes ; they might be certain I would 
be a good husband ! 

"I do not doubt that," sobbed the 
mother, "but it is always so hard to lose 
one of the children." 

" Nicolai is not surely going to take 
her to China or Japan ; he will remain here 
in our good city of Copenhagen." 

Well did I know for whom Estrid's 
poor mother was weeping. It was the 
lost son, who was no longer amongst the 
living, that always filled her thoughts 
when her gentle heart was agitated. I 
went across to her, and bending over her, 
I whispered affectionately to her that I 
would be a good and dutiful son to her. 
She pressed my hand in thanks, then rose 
and left the room. 
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" Mother is very tender-hearted," said the 
artist. " Let her have a little time to com- 
pose herself and she will be quite happy." 
Then, to give another turn to the conversa- 
tion, he addressed himself to Morbro'er. 
" Well, Morbro'er, what do you say to all 
this ? " 

" That I have known it long ago, from 
the very first day Nicolai came to the 
house. Every time they went to the 
museum together, I had my own ideas. 
' It is not for the sake of art that they go 
there,' thought I, but I never said a word, 
for such matters ought not to be spoken of." 

" Ah, you are a great politicus," ex- 
claimed the artist ; " if we had not you 
here in the house, what would become of 
us poor wretches ! " 

Shortly after, his wife returned, calm 
and composed, and looking really happy. 

" Listen, children," cried the artist. 

VOL. I. H 
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" We will have a regular day of pleasure. 
What do you say to our going to the 
woods?" 

" To the woods ! to the woods ! " was 
echoed and re-echoed around. 

So off to the woods we started," and we 
spent a most delightful day. When the 
sun had gone down, it grew dark between 
the trunks of the trees. In amongst the 
silent beeches Estrid and I then wandered, 
hand in hand, often gazing up to the stars 
which shone between the foliage. That 
evening I shall never forget ! 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The next day I had 1 to communicate to 
my family, that is to say, to my brothers, 
the great news. Accordingly I went to 
the Kastanie Alley and paid Corpus Juris 
an early visit, when I told him and Andrea 
Margrethd what had happened. The latter 
was very pleased, indeed, and declared that 
engaging myself to a nice, amiable girl 
was the most sensible thing I had done 
for a long time. Corpus Juris, of course, 
looked upon the matter in a more serious 
light. He congratulated me, but at the same 
time, represented to me the great responsi- 
bility I had taken upon myself with regard 
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to the future happiness of another; and 
finally exhorted me not to rush into prema- 
ture marriage, but rather to have patience, 
and to wait until my circumstances had 
improved. To which I answered that I 
considered the period when people were 
engaged far too charming and delightful 
to wish by any means to shorten it: on 
the contrary, I intended to enjoy its 
pleasures at least four or five years. 
Corpus Juris' mind was greatly relieved 
by this assurance; but Andrea Margrethe 
laughed as she said, that when I had tasted 
the pleasures of the betrothed state for 
four or five months, I would most likely 
be of a different opinion. 

A few days later I received a letter from 
the Old Man. I could almost have fancied 
that he and Corpus Juris had conferred 
together, for the one said in writing 
exactly the same as the other had ex- 
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pressed himself verbally. In reply, I wrote 
him word for word what I had said to 
Corpus Juris. 

Well, here I was betrothed, and accord- 
ing to my own theory, and that of all the 
poets I had read, I ought to be the 
happiest individual under the sun. For 
the first fortnight I was the happiest of 
mortals, but then I gradually began to 
to discover, what is so often the case, that 
practice does not come up to theory. For 
instance, I had concluded that my engage- 
ment would have had the effect of accele- 
rating my studies, stimulating me to work 
with redoubled zeal, for I would be working 
for two. I soon, however, perceived that 
this was very far from the fact, that I 
could not be said to be working even for 
one. I would sit down to my books in 
the morning with the best intentions; 
before, however, I had read half an hour, 
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Estrid would come into my thouglits, and 
her image would take such hold upon my 
mind that I might read the same page 
two or three times over without under- 
standing a single word it contained. Then 
I would seize a pencil, and commence to 
draw Estrid's portrait, though I never 
succeeded to my satisfaction. Weary of 
that, I would set to writing her name in 
the most elegant characters, and sometimes 
I could cover whole sheets thus in fine 
beautiful text hand. Whilst so occupied 
my longing for her would increase to such 
a degree that, at length, I was forced to go 
and see her. Off I would hasten to her 
house, but scarcely had the first joy of our 
meeting passed, than I would be seized 
with remorse of conscience for wasting the 
precious hours of youth. Thus my mind 
was kept in perpetual agitation between 
the double fires of love and study. It 
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was the same with me as with the 
hero in a French tragedy. I was con- 
tinually being placed upon a dangerous 
cross road between duty and love ; when- 
ever I was with my books the latter called 
me to Estrid, and as soon I was near 
Estrid, the former called me back to my 
books. In vain I tried to negociate peace 
and agreement between them: they were 
equally exacting in their claims. 

For a few months I continued in this 
state of perpetual mental struggle. I 
spoke to no one on the subject, not even 
to Estrid — for I was ashamed of betraying 
my weakness to her ; besides, she had not 
the power to rescue me from my diflSculty. 
Sometimes she did remark my restless 
manner, and she asked me if I was not 
happy. 

"Happy beyond measure, when I am 
with you," was my reply. 
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" You look SO serious, so fatigued," she 
continued in an anxious tone, as she passed 
her soft white hand over my brow. 

" Oh, I am rather — occupied at present" 

" Poor fellow ! I only hope you are not 
working too hard. You allow your studies, 
I fear, to absorb you too much." 

Alas! the dear girl did not understand 
my misfortune was that my studies ab- 
sorbed me far too little ! 

Simpleton that I was, to believe that the 
period of betrothment was the paradise of 
marriage ! At last I had attained the land 
of promise, and had discovered that it was 
merely its outer court — the actual paradise 
could only be marriage itself. Yes, 
matrimony, that must be the mediator 
to remove all opposition to duty and 
study by uniting them within one supreme 
interest; for when once my beloved and 
my pursuits were under the same roof as 
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myself, I need no longer be rushing 
restlessly backwards and forwards from 
the one to the other ! The more I thought 
over the matter, the more clearly I per- 
ceived that it would not only be for my 
own interest, but also for that of science, 
if I married. How much time which was 
now spent visiting Estrid, and in taking 
long walks with her, would be gained for 
study, to say nothing of the feverish agi- 
tation and excitement which at present 
so often prevented my reading; would 
this not give place to a happy calmness of 
mind that must be productive of the most 
glorious fruits for science ? 

But in order to marry, one ought to 
have the necessary means of subsistence; 
and after reckoning together every possible 
farthing of my yearly income, I had not 
more than seven hundred dollars, or, 
perhaps, I might say eight hundred 
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dollars, if I included a sum whicli I did 
not, it is true, yet possess, but liad every 
hope of receiving ere long. To marry, 
however, upon eight hundred dollars, when 
one hundred of it was only in prospect, 
was a daring act that required to be 
thought over twice. 

Just then a post became vacant in one 
of our museums, and I was so fortunate 
as to obtain it. The salary was, unfor- 
tunately, only three hundred dollars, but 
it was a permanent appointment; and 
having secured something permanent, I 
thought I might venture to marry. This 
appointment would always be a stepping- 
stone to advancement. An enchanting per- 
spective presented itself to my lively 
imagination. In fancy, I beheld myself 
the director of all the museums of Copen- 
hagen, with free apartments in one of the 
royal palaces. 
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I hastened out to announce the good 
news to Estrid and to her parents. 

" Grood luck ! good luck ! " shouted my 
father-in-law, snapping his fingers to ex- 
press his joy. 

"I wish the salary had been a little 
more," sighed his wife. 

Estrid said nothing, but she looked 
beaming with happiness. 

" Now I really think we might have the 
wedding in spring," I boldly suggested. 

" That is right," exclaimed my future 
father-in-law. "Why should you wait 
any longer ? " 

"It would, of course, have been better 
if I had had a larger income," I re- 
marked. 

" Larger income ? What do you want 
with a larger income ? Perhaps you would 
like to put oif marrying until you can 
have wine upon your table every day ? " 
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" Money is a good thing at * all times : 
it enables us to buy many a pretty object." 

" Yes, of course ; everything that is 
worthless can be obtained for money. 
Look at the glimpse of sun yonder over 
the smooth sea — ^how it sparkles and 
glitters, rejoicing and cheering the heart ! 
— can you purchase that for money? Or 
Estrid's charming, bright eyes — can you 
buy them for money? — Come, come, my 
child, you need not blush because your 
old father pays you a compliment; it is 
honestly meant — ^you may depend upon 
that ; your eyes have been light and sun- 
shine for me in times of sadness and 
gloom." 

Estrid put her arms round her father's 
neck, and kissed him. He did not allow 
himself to be interrupted in the thread of 
his conversation, but continued — 

" Have you ever known wealthy people 
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who were happy ? — for I never have, and 
yet I have been acquainted with many 
persons in my life. The more they have, 
the more listless and dissatisfied they are : 
either they are afraid of losing what they 
possess, or they are discontented because 
they have not more ; or again, they fret 
because their neighbours can cut a greater 
dash than themselves ; not to speak of 
the other evils which frequently follow — 
weak, sickly sons,, who die in their early 
youth, or daughters who marry unhappily 
— of course, when they are married only 
for their money. Rich people always 
appear to me to be wretched prisoners in a 
gilded cage, with golden chains. They 
sit in their well-stujffed arm-chairs behind 
heavy silk curtains, the air around them 
is stifling and oppressive, and all their 
wealth brings them nothing but sorrow 
and anxiety. Whereas people like you and 
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I, Nicolai, who have nothing and expect 
nothing, we are the free and happy birds 
beneath Grod's blue heavens, which neither 
sow nor reap, nor gather into bams, and 
yet our heavenly Father feeds us. For 
us the forest puts forth its verdant foliage, 
for us the sun shines in bright and golden 
tints, causing us to be light-hearted and 
happy, singing and rejoicing all the day 
long." 

My mother-in-law to be, sighed deeply. 

"I make you sigh, mother? I know 
full well that we have also had our share 
of sorrow, a great affliction; but could 
money have saved us from it ? No ; on 
the contrary, it was that cursed money 
which caused it!" The artist struck the 
table with his clenched fist, and his usually 
mild countenance flushed red with anger ; 
I had never before seen him so agitated. 

" That is why I hate and abhor money," 
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he continued : " it befools from ns what is 
best and most precious in life. With good 
reason our Saviour warned us in his para- 
bles against the * deceitfulness of riches.' 
Many, many thousand millions have by it 
been robbed of their peace of mind and 
happiness, and yet mankind never became 
wiser, they will continue to hunt after the 
poisonous trash. And if you, my son 
Nicolai, are about to take my daughter 
away from her own home, to set up house 
with her, and immediately begin to talk 
about ' earning money,' then I request 
you to consider seriously what I have 
said." 

My future father-in-law might have 
spared himself this speech, if he only 
delivered it on my account, for I was not 
possessed of the power of attracting money, 
but rather had a wonderful propensity for 
getting rid of it. It would almost appear 
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as if money never felt at home in my 
pocket, but out it must instantly come in 
search of a surer resting-place. When I 
spoke of a "better income," it was only 
because I considered it befitting and 
dignified of a man about to marry to 
mention money with a certain amount of 
respect, but in my secret soul I agreed 
with Estrid's father, except that I had not 
such a violent hatred for gold as he 
appeared to have. 

However, he soon calmed down and 
began to make plans for the future. 

"Yqu do not want much to establish 
yourselves, but I have put by a trifie, and 
I can scrape together a little more ; Estrid 
shall not go empty-handed from my house. 
It is not bad policy, though, to commence 
quietly: everything you procure after- 
wards affords you so much more pleasure. 
I have seen young people beginning their 
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married life with lounging chairs, mirrors 
in gilt frames, and every luxury, so that 
there was not the smallest trifle left for 
them to desire. Where was the pleasure in 
that ? The poor creatures had nothing to 
wish for, nothing to work for ; life, there- 
fore, lost its elasticity, and grew weari- 
some. Mother and I were more fortunate ; 
two beds, a table and four chairs, with 
a few saucepans and other kitchen utensils, 
were all that we set up house with. The 
rest we have since added by dint of our 
own exertions — ^the greater was our joy 
on obtaining them. There is not a piece 
of furniture in this room to which is not 
attached some peculiar reminiscence — the 
whole of it has its history, and could 
narrate its own story how it came here — 
not to speak of the pianoforte yonder, 
which we bought four years ago for half 
price. There was a grand procession 
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formed when it was brought in, and a 
triumphal march, headed by your humble 
servant striking the triangle. That was a 
festive day, which we never shall forget; 
eh, children ? " 

A busy and happy time now commenced 
while purchasing what was needful for 
our new home. Estrid wanted first to 
buy kitchen utensils, and other necessary 
articles of furniture, but I eagerly protested 
against this. 

"Humdrum trash! What could make, 
you think of buying them?" I asked 
indignantly. 

"But they are necessary, and we must 
have them," replied Estrid. 

" Do not begin with them, they are* too 
prosaic; time enough for them by-and- 

" What shall we begin with, then ? " 
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"With something that is pretty and 
ennobling, which can aflford lasting pleasure 
to the mind." 

"Perhaps you mean that we should 
select the materials for the curtains ? " 
Estrid timidly asked; she was evidently 
afraid of being snubbed again. 

" G-ood gracious, curtains, indeed ! " cried 
I. " Can they afford lasting pleasure to the 
mind?" 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean something in which there is 
poetry — a true work of art. For instance, 
there has been a most excellent engraving 
made of that remarkable picture by Paul 
Veronese, ' The Marriage in Canaan.' Now, 
that would be an appropriate commence- 
ment for our new home, and it only costs 
fifty doUars." 

"That is a great deal of money," said 
Estrid. 
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"Not at all, when one has many hun- 
dred dollars to spend as we have. Come 
with me; I am sure you will think it 
lovely." 

After advancing many objections, Estrid 
was obliged, at last, to give way; so we 
bought the engraving and carried it homcf 
in triumph. Estrid's father quite shared 
my enthusiasm. We fell in raptures over 
the beautiful piece, the sharpness of the 
touches, and the softness with which the 
lights and shades blended together. His 
wife, however, shook her head, and mut- 
tered some significant words about the 
" linen-press." 

This sacrifice having been paid to the 
.altar of art, Estrid had full permission to 
purchase the prosaic things requisite for 
the household. I was not a little aston- 
ished, however, to find how rapidly the 
money vanished. According to my ideas, 
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one ought to have been able to buy the 
contents of a whole warehouse loft with so 
many hundred rix-dollars, whereas I now 
discovered that it was with considerable 
difficulty we were enabled to furnish three 
rooms besides my study. 

We had no small trouble to find suitable 
lodgings. On one point we were all agreed, 
namely, that we should live outside the 
town. I thought the atmosphere too close 
and confined within the high stone walls, 
and Estrid's family were naturally anxious 
to have us in their neighbourhood. There 
was a great difference of opinion, however, 
between my future mother-in-law and my- 
self in other minor respects : she considered 
good accommodation most essential, while 
I was more desirous- of securing a place 
upon which the sun shone, and where we 
could see the moon; a wide, and open 
view was more important still, to enable 
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US to see the sunsets. The last require- 
ment was especially difficult to procure, if 
we did not wish to live a good mile beyond 
the town. 

We trudged about incessantly on foot 
for two or three weeks, after addresses 
given in the advertising journals, without 
finding what we wanted; for where there 
was a good cellar, there was no moon- 
light, and where there was moon-light, 
the kitchen was too small, or there was 
no pantry. At length I grew weary of 
these fruitless searches, and determined to 
give up the moonlight, though I considered 
it no small sacrifice on my part. That 
very day, however, Estrid returned home 
after another journey, and announced that, 
at last, she had found apartments exactly 
to suit us in Frederiksberg All^e. The 
rooms were at the top of the house, from 
which there was a most charming view as 
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far as the Palace of Frederiksberg and the 
church. There was nothing but the green 
tops of trees aU aroimd — one might fancy 
one's self living in the midst of a forest ; the 
whole of the western sky was open, and 
would enable us to see the glorious sunsets ; 
whilst the windows of a small room, on 
the opposite side of the house, looked 
towards the east, and from them we could 
watch the rising moon. Satisfied as I 
would be with these "outside require- 
ments," that is to say, sky, sun, moon, 
and green trees, her mother would not be 
less pleased with the accommodation she 
considered necessary, for these were in 
excellent condition. Off we set immedi- 
ately to inspect this desirable residence, 
and we took it at once. It is true the 
yearly rent was eighty dollars more than 
we had originally decided to give, but we 
deemed this a trifle considering its many 
dvantages. 
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There now only remained to choose a 
•servant girl. However, I left that task 
entirely to Estrid and her mother. They 
engaged an excellent servant, who had 
the best of characters for industry, honesty, 
and attentiveness. She was forty years and 
over, which I thought rather ancient, but 
my future mother-in-law declared that it 
was a very great comfort for a couple 
of young people to have a trustworthy, 
elderly domestic, whose experience would 
be most useful to them. The young 
Copenhagen servant girls thought of no- 
thing but flirting and nonsense, and they left 
the doors wide open while they gossiped 
on the stairs; whereas a woman more 
advanced in years, is steady and sensible, 
and attends properly to her work. There 
was a great deal of truth in all this, 
still I felt rather nervous when I first 
beheld Ane — she looked so very ancient, 
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old enough to be Estrid's and my mother ; 
then there was an expression of determina- 
tion and firmness of character in her 
countenance, which certainly deserved our 
respect, but which, nevertheless, one does 
not so highly appreciate in one's inferiors. 

The wedding was fixed to take place 
late in May; it must be May — then all 
nature was equipped in its bridal garjb, 
the beeches put forth their light green 
veil, the meadows were adorned with the 
most lovely roses and wild flowers, the 
starling whistled, the cuckoo warbled his 
plaintive notes, and all the little birds 
sang in loud chorus. This is the very best 
time to take home a young bride. 

The marriage was celebrated in Frederiks- 
berg church ; we chose it because it is so 
charmingly situated, surrounded by green 
trees. The Old Man who, accompanied 
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by Emmy, liad come from his parsonage 
in Jutland, performed the marriage cere- 
mony. He spoke affectionately and earnestly 
to us, but I must admit that I took in very 
little of what he said, for I was so totally 
absorbed in the manifold thoughts and 
feelings which crowded upon me. Estrid 
looked perfectly lovely, though tears 
trembled in her large sparkling eyes; in 
her white bridal dress she appeared to 
me like a fairy from the distant wonderlands 
Then the clergyman placed our hands 
together, as he said, * Those whom Grod 
hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.' And when, afterwards, I gave 
her my arm, and led her down the aisle 
as my wife, while the heads of a crowd 
of admiring spectators formed a sort of 
guard of honour on each side, everything 
swam before my eyes, and I almost fancied 
that I was dreaming. 
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Not until we reached the house of our 
parents, did I realize the fact that it was 
a reality, and no dream, for then con- 
gratulations and loving greetings were 
showered upon us. The party was small, 
but in the highest spirits, and we had 
a most joyous wedding feast. Both the 
Old Man and Corpus Juris had composed 
songs to our honour, and every one of 
us made a speech, even Morbro'er, who 
gave a mystical toast to life's triangle, 
which he interpreted as us three brothers. 
What he actually meant, none of us imder- 
stood; but, nevertheless, we emptied our 
glasses with shouts of applause, which 
grew louder and louder when my father- 
in-law proposed the health of Morbro'er, 
because he was not so triangular as one 
might suppose on first making his ac- 
quaintance. So the time flew on with 
laughter and song, clinking of glasses, and 
inexpressible happiness. 
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Midnight was approaching. The carriage 
was before the door ; Estrid and I stepped 
in, and drove rapidly to our new home. 

Indescribable were my feelings as I 
ascended the stairs by Estrid's side. I 
was going with my own wife to my own 
home : it seemed to me as though I heard 
the gates of life being thrown open that 
we two might pass through! The rooms 
were cheerfully illuminated ; loving hands 
had richly adorned them with elegant 
gifts. We went to the window : there 
stood the half-moon greeting us, as a 
year previously, it had nodded to me; 
but this time it said, "You have done 
right, Nicolai, you have done right ! " 

We threw the window open, and looked 
out over the dark tops of the trees, re- 
posing in deep and motionless tranquillity, 
but high above them sparkled countless 
stars in the clear, silent firmament. The 
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vastness of eternity filled our hearts with 
iiniitterable presentiments : we bent our 
heads, and clasped our hands, as we offered 
up a prayer to oig: heavenly Father. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What peaceful, happy, blessed days we 
now passed ! Sucli calmness of mind, such 
contentment I had never known before. 
Everything in life was imbued with a 
golden tinge. Even the smallest trifle 
became dearer and more precious to me 
now that Estrid and I possessed it in 
common. Every object looked bright and 
festive; our rooms were adorned with 
flowers; Paul Veronese's "Marriage in 
Canaan" was assigned an imposing position 
over the sofa^ where it filled up the whole 
-of the wall, which was not very large. 
I was never tired looking at all these 
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treasures. I fancied I had never seen 
such pretty apartments, or such elegant 
furniture — and to think that the whole 
was mine : my room, my furniture, and, 
as my eyes turned to Estrid, my sweet, 
charming wife — nay, it was too wonder- 
fiil! Sometimes I became almost afraid 
that it was only a dream, and that some- 
body would come and wake me, when I 
would find myself sitting alone again in 
my old lodgings in the garrets ! 

Our friends and relations soon came to 
pay us visits of congratulation. They said, 
" How nice and comfortable you are here ! " 
I thought the expression meagre; they 
might at least have said, how charming 
everything was. Estrid handed round 
cake and wine. How graceful she looked 
as hostess ! I could not help following her 
with my eyes, consequently entirely forgot 
to bid our visitors welcome to our home. 
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So the Old Man did it in my stead, and I 
thought it quite natural that he should; 
my brain had a difficulty in grasping that 
I was the host, and he and all the others 
were our guests. 

"Have you taken a good look at the 
tables and chairs, and the rest of the 
furniture?" I asked the Old Man as, 
later, he was gazing out of the window 
in profound thought. 

"Yes, I have," he repHed, as his eyes 
glanced absently over the room. 

" Do you not think it wonderful that aU 
these are mine, are ours I mean, that we 
have got so many pretty things ? " 

" I would think it much more astonish- 
ing if you had not got them, and were 
planted here within four naked walls," 
answered the Old Man curtly. 

Well, nothing is to be got out of the Old 
Man; he lives in his theological specula- 
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tions, and does not trouble himself about 
what is happening here upon earth. We 
had a great deal more pleasure with Corpus 
Juris. He examined everything with the 
most minute attention, seated himself upon 
every chair in turn to satisfy himself that 
they were soft enough, stretched himself 
full length upon the sofa to ascertain if 
one could rest comfortably upon it, all the 
while followed by Morbro'er, who imitated 
him in everything, and appeared to take 
great delight in this exercise. It very 
nearly terminated unhappily, however. As 
there was not space enough to make long 
jumps, Morbro'er, in his eagerness to get 
on, upset a small table, upon which was a 
pretty vase of flowers. It would assuredly 
have been dashed to pieces if Andrea 
Margreth^, whose sharp eyes had instantly 
observed the threatened danger, had not 
seized it in falling. Morbro'er was so 
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frightened at the misfortune which might 
easily have happened, that he planted 
himself in a rocking-chair, where he 
remained sitting as still as a mouse, not 
venturing even to rock himself backwards 
and forwards for fear of occasioning some 
new mishap. 

I derived most satisfaction from my 
sisters-in-law, who, admiring and prais- 
ing, examined everything, declaring them 
" matchless," " charming," " fairy-like," re- 
peating the same words in one continuous 
chorus, to which I listened with extreme 
gratification, as, with a dignified air and a 
pompous, measured step, I walked up and 
down the room, to let them all see that 
I was the master there. Estrid's parents 
also expressed their pleasure and satisfac- 
tion at our comfortable home. I observed, 
however, that my mother-in-law slightly 
sighed when her eyes fell upon the large 
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^* Marriage in Canaan," though she did 
not make any remark. 

A few days later the Old Man and Emmy 
returned to their parsonage. Emmy and 
Estrid agreed to write frequently to each 
other; the Old Man and I made no such 
promise, knowing onr mutual feelings in 
that respect. Besides, it was our opinion 
that such matters belonged more to the 
department of the wives, while the hus- 
bands attended to the serious duties of 
life. 

It was time now that I should devote 
myself to these again, and the gay and 
festive doings over, once more return to my 
€very-day employments. I do not mean 
by this to say that the honeymoon was 
past; by no means — ^the only difference 
was that the external festivities of the 
wedding-day had given place to calm but 
deep rejoicings in our own hearts. The 
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groups of trees before our windows wer^ 
now in full leaf, and they formed an 
undulating sea of waving, rustling foliage, 
beyond which the shining white walls of 
Frederiksberg Palace were seen rising in 
the distance. The perfumed air of spring,, 
and sunshine and light, penetrated through 
our windows; the chaflfinch, starling, and 
thrush blended their flute-like, chirping, 
warbling voices in manifold choruses, and 
Basilisk and I sang with them as for a 
wager. 

Basilisk — that is, Estrid. When she 
became my wife, I felt I must give her 
a pet name, just as formerly I had dubbed 
my brothers " Old Man " and " Corpus 
Juris." It is a peculiarity of mine, that 
if I am very fond of anybody, I like to 
give him or her an especial name for them- 
selves. In the present case it was not 
because the name was suitable; on the con- 
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trary, because it was not adapted to her. 
I cannot imagine any one more sweet, 
graceful, and more joyous than my Estrid ; 
and, not being able to find a name that 
would express all her perfections, I con- 
sidered it best to select one which indicated 
the opposite. But Estrid did not like 
this name. 

" If you must need give me a new name, 
and will not call me by my Christian name, 
you might at least select a prettier one for 
me," she said. 

" Do you know what a Basilisk is ? have 
you ever seen one ? " 

"No, I have not; but I know it is a 
horrid, hideous creature from Grrundtvig 
mentioning it in one of his hymns." 

Oh, you sweet, charming Basilisk, how 
lovely you looked at that moment with 
your mild, innocent eyes! I was obliged 
to kiss first one and then the other, 
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wluspermg afterwards softly in your ear, 

" BasiUsk ! " 

"Nonsense, Nicolai!" she said. "Can 
you not tliink of something prettier than 

that ? " 

" Shall I call you my jewel— my honey 

— or my charmer ? " 

"Oh no, please don't — ^those are such 

silly names." 

"If I call you Basilisk, it is just the 
same as lucus a non lucendo; one calls a 
person according to his or her opposite, 
the more to designate their excellences. 
Opposita juxta se posita magis illucescunt.' 

" I do not understand Latin." 

" It means that hy placing things which 
are opposites by the side of each other, one 
is enabled the better to understand their 
perfections." 

"I might as well, therefore, call you 
Ole Koller6d, or some such hideous name, 
to point out your perfections." 
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"You may call me Ole KoUerdd if it 
pleases you." 

" But it does not please me, and I cannot 
conceive how it can please you to call me 
your BasiKsk." 

Just then Estrid looked so extremely 
lovely that I felt more than ever inclined 
to call her Basilisk. But I had exhausted 
all my reasons, and did not know what 
more I should say, when suddenly a bright 
idea dawned upon me. 

" You are very much mistaken," I said. 
« The word signifies something quite dif-^ 
ferent to what you fancy. It is derived 
from the Greek word jSaertX^erera, which 
means * queen.' " 

" You are only trying to make me 
believe this nonsense, Nicolai." 

" No ; really I am not. I will show it to 
you in the Greek Lexicon." 

" But I do not know the Greek letters." 
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"YoTi can soon learn so much. Grreek. 
Look here" (I got the dictionary and turned 
up the disputed word) : "the first letter is a 
B ; the next is an A — ^you can easily see 
that." And on I went through the whole 
of the letters. "Look, you see yourself 
there stands ' queen,' ' mistress ' — the 
name consequently signifies that you are 
the queen and mistress of my heart — can 
you expect more ? " 

Estrid still looked rather doubtful, but 
as I put on the most honest face in the 
world, and she could not deny that there 
really stood " queen ^' in the dictionary, 
she had to give way, and made no further 
objections to the name. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oh! what peace and quiet, what calm 
joy filled our hearts during those bright 
summer months ! One day vanished after 
another, like pearls rimning upon a string. 
I observed it not; to me it appeared a 
single summer's day, sweet with the per- 
fume of forests, the chirping of birds, and 
constant sunshine. 

When I entered our sitting-room in the 
morning there was Estrid before the tea- 
urn. The first thing we did was to go 
together to the open window, and cast 
a glance over the light green carpet of 
waving linden and chestnut trees, up to 
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the radiant vault of heaven. It was a pure 
draught of ether, which refreshed and 
invigorated us. 

Then Estrid would draw me to the 
table, that we might take our tea before 
the urn went off the boil. That being 
over, we had our morning devotions — a 
good practice I had learned from the Old 
Man. When we three brothers lived 
together, that had always been his duty ; 
now, as the head of my house, it devolved 
upon me. We read portions of the Old 
and of the New Testament. I dare not 
say that we always understood what we 
read, and more than once I wished that 
I had not so soon given up my theological 
studies ;. I might then, perhaps, have been 
better able to have solved many difficulties. 
As it was, we had to do the best we could. 
Estrid and I racked our brains, and 
generally came to some conclusion, which 
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did very well for us, though, I fear, had 
the Old Man overheard us, he would with- 
out further ceremony have classed our 
definitions among "wrong interpretations." 
We managed better with Luther's excellent 
works, which we also often read, for we 
could almost always understand them. 

It was now time to proceed to worky 
but the sun shone so pleasantly, and Estrid 
cast such longing glances out of the 
window, that I could npt refuse to take 
a short walk in Frederiksberg Grardens 
first. At that hour of the morning we 
had the pleasure-grounds almost entirely 
to ourselves. We met occasionally a stray 
gardener mowing the grass, or a solitary 
peasant girl taking a short cut. We did 
not usually go in by the principal entrance, 
but preferred first traversing the village 
of Frederiksberg, the low cottages of which 
produced a pleasing impression, and then 
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Wintering the gardens through a small back 
gate. By this means we all at once stood 
in the midst of a glorious hall of embower- 
ing foliage, which greatly delighted us 
both. Dense leafy boughs hung down 
over the clear waters of the canal, and 
wonderful was the play of checkered light 
caused by the* rays of the sun through 
them. We usually took the pathway to 
the right, and seated ourselves upon a 
bench, from which we could see across 
to the other bank of the canal, where 
the sunlight danced in among the dark 
groups of trees, producing a strange, 
mysterious effect, which allowed us to 
give free scope to fancy. 

I related to Estrid that there was yonder 
an enchanted palace in the midst of a 
beautiful garden; she instantly entered 
into my train of thought, and on we 
went picturing to each other what lovely 
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flowers were growing there upon silver 
stems with golden leaves, producing the 
most melodious sound of bells. A swan 
came swimming past, his feathers puffed 
out, and his neck proudly arched, as he 
swiftly glided through the transparent 
waters; he was at once included in the 
story, as the enchanted prince, whom a 
wicked fairy had doomed to swim round 
the island by day-time, but at night her 
was released from the thraldom of witch- 
craft, and then reigned in the magic castle 
with all princely magnificence. Shortly 
afterwards another swan made its appear- 
ance, and Estrid declared that it must be 
the princess, who shared the fate of the 
prince. 

The continuation of our story was in- 
terrupted by the singing of the birds,- 
resounding around us in endless chorus. 
Estrid fancied that it must be a thrush 
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which was warbling so sweetly just above 
our heads. I declared that it was a chaf- 
finch, on which Estrid remarked that 
chaffinches did not warble. All at once 
a merry chirping was heard from a large 
chestnut-tree, that she thought was a 
chaffinch. There were starlings, bull- 
finches, siskins, and robin-redbreasts, all 
pouring forth their joyous notes, leaving 
fall scope for the imagination to persons, 
like Estrid and myself, not very strong in 
natural history. 

We rose, and wandered further, listening 
to the sweet, melodious songsters, whose 
concert seemed as if performed in honour 
of us two. This was a very innocent 
pleasure, but not quite so much so was 
Estrid's conduct with regard to the pretty 
flowers, which were growing among the 
grass. Before I could stop her, she was 
in the midst of them, gathering them as 
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fast as she could. I remained standing 
outside on the gravel walk, calling to her 
that what she was doing was strictly for- 
bidden, as she might see upon all the 
placards. But, unfortunately, Estrid had 
inherited the same deficiency in legal 
notions of right, as I believe most women 
have, from our original parent Eve. She 
paid no attention to my advice and warn- 
ings, but replied that I ought to come 
and see what quantities of ranunculuses 
and forget-me-nots were growing there. 
I soon got tired of standing alone on the 
hard pathway ; so I joined her, and having 
transgressed the first prohibition, viz., not 
to go upon the grass, I might just as 
well trespass against the second, with 
reference to picking the flowers. I set 
to work accordingly, and we vied with 
each other to see who could find the 
prettiest specimens, and arrange the finest 
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bouquet. When we had finished, and had 
turned homewards, I began to experience 
pangs of conscience at our robbery, as well 
as considerable fear lest we should meet 
the keeper. I hastened our steps and did 
not feel safe until we were well out of the 
gardens, and once more on our road home. 
Having then partaken of a light break- 
fast, I hurried to town, going immediately 
to Thorvaldsen's Museum. I was working 
out a treatise on Thorvaldsen's connection 
with the antique, and had obtained, per- 
mission to spend an hour or two there 
daily. Should I happen to be there during 
the hours when the gallery was not open 
to the pubKc, I wandered quite alone 
amidst the silent statues, not hearing a 
soimd except those of my own footsteps, 
which produced a strange echo through 
the long corridors and galleries. If I had 
just come from the singing 'of birds, and 
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all the delights of summer life in Frede- 
riksberg gardens, and still had the tunes 
of Estrid's cheerful voice ringing in my 
ears, for the first few minutes I experi- 
enced a sense of coldness and death in 
these stone halls filled with white marble 
statues. Still it was not for long; not- 
withstanding the different impressions my 
mind had undergone, I soon became ab- 
sorbed in calmly examining the glorious 
works of art. 

Besides the thick catalogue, I usually 
took with me some work by a Grreek 
author, and my note-book; in which I put 
down my remarks, to be made use of later 
when at home. I did not employ much 
time in reading, or writing in my note- 
book, but generally sat still, contemplating 
the statues; thus they seemed to take a 
hold upon me, and I gained, as it were, a 
clearer conception of the great master's 
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train of thought. Then I would take out 
my sketch-book and draw, in a few rapid, 
bold strokes, the turn of a head, the 
position of an arm, or the folds of some 
drapery, the gracefulness of which de- 
lighted me. I fancied that I obtained 
more insight into the characteristics of 
Thorvaldsen, those which separated him 
so decidedly from the antique, viz., the 
gentle grace and loveliness of his figures, 
as well as the modest purity and chasteness 
of his conceptions. While inwardly re- 
joicing over this, it occurred to me that 
my father-in-law had once said, it would 
have been better for Thorvaldsen if he had 
been happily married. At that time I 
laughed at the idea as an absurd paradox, 
but now that I myself was a husband, I 
thought that there might be some truth 
in it. I could not resist letting my 
thoughts dwell upon my own happy 
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marriage — upon my sweet Basilisk at 
home ; her beautiful eyes stood before my 
mind, and entirely threw into the shade 
the splendours of Thorvaldsen's master- 
pieces. Down would go the sketch-book 
into my lap, the pencil would fall out of 
my hand, while I became absorbed in 
sweet, sweet dreams. But, bless me ! It 
is past twelve o'clock, and I have to give 
lessons at Mr. Egeberg's boys' school from 
twelve to three. In the twinkling of an 
^ye I have gathered up my books, stuffed 
pencil and sketch-book into my pocket, 
and out of the museum full pelt I run, 
rushing like mad over Storm Bridge, and 
down Storm Street where the school is 
situated. I arrive just as the play-hour 
is over, and there is still vibrating in the 
air the last wild yell from the playground, 
where the boys have been having all sorts 
of noisy games. 
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Here again was another change in one's 
mood and surroundings which was any- 
thing but agreeable. From the pure, exalted 
realms of art, from the bright ideal world 
of Olympus, whither my soul had lately 
been revelling, I was forced to descend to 
life's hiundrum, formidable realities, a troop 
of shrieking, noisy boys, the din of whose 
voices sounded in my ears worse than 
ocean's wildest billows. Not until, like 
Neptune, I had repeatedly roared to them 
in tones of thunder quos ego, accompanied 
by a box on the ear to one or two of the 
most unruly, did I succeed in establishing 
the necessary quiet and order to enable the 
lesson to commence. These were three 
long and weary hours which crept onwards 
at a snail's pace for me, like the ponderous 
wheels of a waggon through thick, heavy, 
sandy roads. But it brought grist to the 
mill, and I was bound to procure that, with 
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a wife, and a home to keep Tip. It was 
a sense of this which sustained me — ^nay, 
which filled me with pride, causing me to 
look down rather disparagingly npon Mr. 
Egeberg, the tall master of the school, for 
he was not married. What could have 
induced him to go through all the toil 
and drudgery of this stupid school, when 
he had no one else to procure bread for 
but hilnself ? Now, I had two motives for 
'exerting myself, which were quite enough 
to fill up a man's life satisfactorily, namely, 
art and marriage, and I considered myself 
fortunate that both had fallen to my lot ; 
while poor Mr. Egeberg, and many others 
also, go through the world in sad igno- 
rance of these two extremes of earthly 
bliss. 

At length three o'clock struck the hour 
of freedom for me, and I hastened home, 
longing to see my Estrid again. I could 
vouch for the truth of the saying, that — 
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He who would reach bright Canaan's land. 
Must pass thro' Egypt's desert sand." 



Egypt's desert was Vesterbro; for there 
the blazing summer sun wa^ pouring down 
its burning rays with all its force, the 
pavements were scorching ; sometimes a hot 
wind would blow from Absalon Street and 
Saxo Street, whirling along thick clouds of 
dust, in wliich the pedestrian became en- 
tirely obscured. And neither to the right 
nor to the left was the smallest particle of 
shade to be found, for between the hours 
of three and four the sun stood just at the 
end of the long Yesterbro Street, exactly 
as if it were waiting for me, as I wended 
my way homewards from the school, to 
blind my eyes, and shoot down its glowing 
darts upon me, when I was totally devoid 
of all means of defence. 

It is true, at Tivoli, I might have got 
into a tram, or an omnibus, and thus have 
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escaped the cunning assault. ' But I would 
not do so from motives of economy, for I 
had firmly determined to be very careful 
and saving in my housekeeping and ex- 
penditure ; not a farthing was to be spent 
uselessly. So that I might not be tempted 
to break through my resolution, I turned 
my head to the opposite side of the road 
as I walked past the principal station of 
the tramways, pulled my hat well over 
my eyes, and marched courageously on- 
wards through dust and sand, sun and 
heat, working myself up into a state of 
enthusiasm by imagining myself a Knight 
of the Cross, who, equipped in his heavy 
armour, and upon his exhausted steed, was 
toiling through the burning sandy deserts 
of Syria to the Holy Land. This fancy 
continued exactly until I approached the 
iron gates (that is to say, the place where 
they once had stood, for not a trace has 
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been left of them for many a year). Here 
I turned into Frederiksberg AUee, where 
my head was protected by a roof of thick 
shady boughs, ajid I was refreshed by the 
charming perfume of the young linden- 

blpssoms. It was like a foretaste of the 

« 

joys of paradise. At a quick pace, I 
pushed on to my house, where finally a 
steep ascent awaited me before I could 
reach our exalted apartments on the fourth 
floor. But there stood Estrid on the 
watch, upon the highest landing, know- 
ing the time I ought to arrive, and I heard 
her clear, cheerful voice calling to me. 

" Oh, what a weary man is coming up 
the stairs ! " 

"A weary man, a fearfully weary 
man ! " I replied, as I purposely toiled 
with heavy steps up the stairs that Estrid 
might perceive how much I was overcome 
by the heat and burden of the day. 
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When with diflficulty I had trudged up 
the stairs, Estrid would come running 
towards me, throw her arms round my 
neck and kiss me, then take my hat from 
my head, and the * books from my arms, 
so that free and disencumbered, I might 
enter the room, where, quite done up, I 
flimg myself into a chair. 

" We shall soon have dinner," said 
Estrid, darting off to the kitchen to 
superintend the final arrangements. She 
quickly returned, followed by Ane, carry- 
ing the tray. On these occasions Ane put 
on a majestic and dignified air, as if she 
were feeding us out of charity, and were it 
not for her kindness, we would have to put 
up with dry bread. Estrid on the contrary 
was very diffident, generally apologising 
because the dishes had not succeeded better. 
But I always comforted her by assuring 
. her that the dinner was excellent. 
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"You cook capitally, my own Basilisk. 
I have never before dined so well as I do 
now. I must really beg you for a little 
more." And with a face beaming with 
joy, Estrid would take my plate and help 
me again. 

On one occasion only there was an 
exception to our usual serenity. That day 
I was in a fretful humour on account of 
a pair of new boots which hurt my feet, 
and had rendered my march through 
Vesterbro's Syrian desert fearfully painftd, 
but having at length accomplished the 
laborious ascent to the fourth story, Estrid 
was not, as usual, there to receive me; 
consequently I had scarcely any pleasure 
in returning home. Estrid was very busy 
in the kitchen preparing the dinner, which 
had been delayed on account of the ironing. 
I had to wait half an hour for it, during 
which time my temper did not improve. 
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Tender feet, weariness, increasing hunger, 
and no Estrid to whom I could complain, 
was enough to make a man angry. At 
last Estrid appeared, making many excuses 
for not having come before. I was ap- 
peased; but, unfortunately, it happened 
that the first dish put upon the table was 
water gruel, a very wholesome and excel- 
lent concoction doubtless, but which is 
always associated in my mind with sick 
beds and hospitals. However, I said 
nothing, as it is one of my principles 
' that a good husband ought not to interfere 
in the kitchen arrangements, but leave 
the whole control of these matters to his 
wife. So I swallowed my gruel in silence, 
comforting myself the while that I would 
make up for it the next course. The gruel 
was removed, and in its stead Ane placed 
before us a steaming dish of stock-fish. 
" What is that?" I asked, dismayed. 
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" It is stock-fish. Do you not know the 
dish ? " 

Yes, I knew it too well ; stock-fish is one 
of the few dishes of which it is impossible 
for me to eat a morsel. On the strength 
of my principles I nevertheless did violence 
to my feelings, and with difficulty forced 
down three mouthfuls, but more I could 
not manage. I laid my knife and fork 
down, as I said in a very grave tone, 
" This may be very good for Spanish 
Catholics on fast days, but for Protestant 
Danes in midsummer it is, I must say, 
poor stuff to dine upon." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean when a man has been working 
hard the whole of the day, and comes 
home warm, tired, and hungry, it is as 
good as giving him nothing to set before 
him water gruel and stock-fish." 

Estrid looked very miserable at this 
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speech, and tears were beginning to fill 
her eyes. " But, dearest Nicolai, how could 
I kQOw ' that you did not like stock-fish ? 
Father is so fond of it that I thought you 
must care for it too. I dislike the fish 
myself, and am obliged to force myself 
to eat it, so it was entirely on your account 
that I bought it." 

On hearing this confession, and seeing 
Basilisk's unhappy face, my peevishness 
vanished, and my good humour was 
restored. 

"So you do not care for stock-fish either? 
That shows what marvellous sympathy 
there is between us. Never mind, my 
dear, it is not worth while to shed tears 
over the stock-fish ; just let Ahe take the 
whole thing out, and feast upon it herself." 

No sooner said than done. Then Ane 
was despatched to the baker to buy eight- 
pence worth of fine white bread, which 
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delicacy we enjoyed with our coflFee. From 
that time forth Estrid always took the 
precaution, whenever there was to be a 
new dish introduced, to ask if I approved 
of it — and stock-fish was never again seen 
on our table. 

The afternoon waa passed in quiet oc- 
cupation: the notes and drawings which 
I had made during the morning at Thor- 
valdsen's Museum, were arranged and care- 
fully worked up ; by this means pursuing 
a thorough study of archaeology. While 
I was thus engaged, Estrid sat at a small 
table, drawing or painting flowers. During 
these sultry hours the windows were open ; 
now and then a refreshing puff of wind 
was wafted in to us. Estrid kept perfectly 
silent for fear of disturbing me. Such still- 
ness reigned that each time I turned the 
leaf of my book it was distinctly heard; 
this and the joyous chirping of the birds 
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alone broke the silence. Thus the hours 
glided on until the sun stood low in the 
heavens, and its beams penetrated the 
windows to the very farthest comers of 
the room, lighting up everything with its 
blazing rays. Estrid had disappeared for 
a while, but she soon returned, and seating 
herself at my side, whispered, "Tea is 
ready ! " 

" Already ? It is only just half-past 
seven o'clock." 

" Yes, but shall we not go for a short 
walk in Sondermarken?" said Estrid, in 
her most insinuating tone. 

" What are we to do there ? " 

" See th^ sun go down." 

"We can see that far better from our 
windows with such an expanse of western 
sky before us." 

" But it is a much more beautiful sight 
from amidst the branches of the trees. 
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Now be a good creature and come and take 
your tea." 

Of course I had to put aside my books 
for that day, and follow Estrid. Our even- 
ing meal did not occupy much time, then 
we set off for our walk, going down 
Frederiksberg Al\6e, Pile AUee, and past 
the Palace into Sondermarken, turning at 
once into the pathway to the right towards 
the western end. It was beginning to 
become dark between the groups of trees ; 
but in front gleams of lurid light penetrated 
through the foliage, the sun's last lingering 
rays cast over the earth in its fragrant, 
summer garb. We hastened our steps to 
reach a small bench in the outskirts of 
S6ndermarken, with a view over the open 
fields, and we got there just in time to see 
the sun, a glowing ball of fire, sink below 
the horizon. * 

"How majestic!" I exclaimed, greatly 
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impressed by the glorious sight. "Well 
can I understand if men forget the only 
true God, that they pay homage to the 
inagnificent sun, which is, as it were, a 
visible type of the Divine effulgence. 

Presently the bright orb had disappeared, 
the light bluish mist of evening spread 
itself over the meadows. In the distance 
we heard the lowing of cows, while the 
grasshoppers around gave forth their 
trembling sound. This portion of S6nder- 
marken was now quite deserted by prome- 
naders, so that we had the place entirely to 
ourselves. 

"How charming it is here!" cried 
Estrid. " What peace and calmness pervades 
all nature ! Do you perceive the aromatic 
scent of the hay from yonder fields ? 
Might we not fancy that we were many 
miles away from the noisy town with its 
sultry summer heat ! " 

VOL. I. M 
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" Or like Adam and Eve in their 
paradise, the only inhabitants upon the 
newly created earth." 

Estrid laid her head upon my shoulder. 
" Oh, how happy I am ! " she whispered — 
" intensely happy. I can scarcely express 
the extent of my happiness." 

For a while she sat, tost in dreams ; then 
she raised herself suddenly and asked, 
"Which do you like the best, S6ndermarken 
or Frederiksberg G-ardens ? " 

" I like my Basilisk best." 

" Please answer me properly." 

" Is not that a proper answer ? Do you 
imagine I would say that I prefer S6nder- 
marken to you ? " 

" Of course I know that you care most 
for me. But cannot you give me a sensible 
answer to my question." 

" Well, if you wish a sensible answer 
you shall have one. Listen with attention : 
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Frederiksberg Grarden, with its regular 
plantations, shows forth the higher degree 
of beauty in a more adequate modus of 
categorical double reflection ; while, on the 
other hand, Sondermarken produces a more 
ideal impression of the advancement and 
life-giving powers of objects. Have you 
understood me ? 

" Not a word.' 

" That is a pity, for I was giving you an 
example of our most modern philosophy." 

" Cannot philosophers speak so as to 
enable other people to understand them ? " 

" What an idea ! They would not be 
philosophers then. The art of philosophiz- 
ing consists in expressing the simplest 
thing in the most unintelligible manner. 
Formerly, the Grermans were the greatest 
masters in that art ; but of late years our 
Danish philosophers are following fast in 
their footsteps. Let me hear, however, 
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which you prefer, Frederiksberg Gardens 
or S6ndennarken ? " 

" I think," replied Estrid hesitatingly 
— "I almost think that I like Frederiks- 
berg Grardens best in the morning, when 
the sun is shining, and the birds are 
singing, and all is so gay and bright; 
whereas, in the evening, when the shadows 
begin to lengthen, the birds are retiring to 
rest, and a hushed, solemn silence pervades 
all nature, I then prefer Sondermarken." 

"That is strange," was my answer, 
"for my opinion is exactly the same as 
yours." 

"No, really? How very amusing!" 
And Estrid looked so extremely delighted 
at the harmony of our views that I could 
not resist embracing her, and thus ended 
this aesthetic discussion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

One charming midsummer's evening we 
had been sauntering about in Sondermarken 
for a considerable time. The sun had long 
since gone down, and the meadows and 
trees were wrapped in darkness, if darkness 
it can be called in these light summer 
nights. We had seated ourselves upon 
a bench beneath a glorious beech-tree, 
which extended its leafy boughs far out, 
over our heads. Here and there upon 
the clear sky a few stars feebly twinkled. 
Further down on the horizon appeared 
the half-moon, resting almost, as it were, 
upon the tops of the trees, like a man 
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Stretching himself on the soft sward the 
more thoroughly to revel in the luxuriant 
pleasures of summer. This was, indeed, 
an evening in which to enjoy one's self. 
The air was warm and balmy ; not a breath 
was stirring amongst the drooping foliage. 
The promenaders, of whom, earlier in the 
evening, there had been a considerable 
number, had gradually disappeared ; instead 
of large noisy family groups merely senti- 
mental couples were left, and they were 
soon succeeded by some solitary swain, 
who had not yet found a fair damsel to 
accompany him; last of all, even these 
forlorn individuals vanished. The crowds 
of people had disappeared exactly like 
water which runs away, first in a rapid 
gurgling stream, then in rippling rills, 
finally in single drops. The very last 
drop had now run out, and we two were 
still sitting upon the bench, beneath the 
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large beech-tree, gazing at the stars and 
crescent moon. 

" I suppose we must go," said I. " The 
gardens will be locked, I fear ! " 

" Oh, wait just a few minutes more," 
entreated Estrid. " It is so charming here, 
I can scarcely tear myself away." 

At that moment a high, clear, flute-like 
tone was heard above our heads, followed 
by a lovely shake. 

" The nightingale ! " we exclaimed to- 
gether, as we pressed each other's hand 
in our surprise and delight. Many, many 
an evening we had strolled about to hear 
the nightingale, in vain, and now it 
suddenly commenced its song immediately 
above us, when we least expected it. 

'Wonderful enchanting tones trilled from 
the throat of the little vocalist ; now 
full of melting sadness, then strange, I 
might almost say disharmonious, chirping, 
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followed by that sonorous outburst wbicli 
penetrates to the very soul, causing it to 
vibrate with rapture. I do not know bow 
long we remained listening to it ; we were 
as if fascinated to the spot, and heeded 
neither time nor hour, not until the song 
had ceased did we come to ourselves. 

" We must make haste," I cried, spring- 
ing up from the seat, "or we shall be 
locked in the gardens for the night." 

We hurried to the nearest exit, but 
found it closed and barred. I began to 
get quite hot. Often, it is true, Estrid 
and I had pictured to ourselves how 
pleasant it would be to spend a clear 
summer's night in the woods, beneath the 
open heavens — what fanciful dreams we 
might hav^ — but now that there was 
every prospect of our wish being fulfilled, 
I did not feel at all inclined for such an 
adventure. 
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" We must rusli to the nearest gate on 
the Yalby Road ; probably that may be 
open still," I said. 

We did not now walk, but ran as fast 
as Estrid could. Sondermarken seemed 
suddenly entirely to have changed the 
face of its appearance. Instead of its 
hitherto fairy-like, magic spell, there was 
now an uncomfortable, haunted feeling 
about the place. The dark bushes looked 
like spectres and horrid apparitions, stretch- 
ing out their black arms to catch hold of 
us, and behind the trunks of the trees 
Fancy pictured robbers, lurking and watch- 
ing until we approached, to rush out upon 
us. 

Flushed and out of breath we reached 
the gate near Yalby Road — it was locked ! 
I shook it violently, and stamped the 
ground in my exasperation, but the gate 
heeded the one as little as the other. 
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"Could you not jump over the hedge, 
and go to the tavern-keeper yonder? 
Perhaps you might borrow a key from 
him." 

"And, meanwhile, leave you standing 
here, in Sondermarken, quite alone at 
midnight. My sweet Basilisk, that is a 
sorry plan. But hark! I hear footsteps 
upon the road; somebody is coming who 
will, perhaps, help us." 

We listened, the steps came nearer, and 
we soon saw a peasant sauntering up the 
road. I waited until he had got opposite 
us, and then called out at the pitch of my 
voice, " Hollo, there ! " 

A shrill cry of fear was the only answer 
we received, and the fellow pelted down 
the road as fast as his legs could carry 
him. Another call from me only hastened 
his flight, and soon he was lost to sight. 

"The stupid creature takes us for 
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ghosts," I said irritably, forgetting en- 
tirely in my anger that I myself had 
experienced an uncomfortable dread of 
apparitions in the dark and silent grove. 

What was now to be done ? I reflected 
a moment, and then said, "There is 
nothing for it. Basilisk — we must climb 
the gate." 

"Climb that gate!" replied Estrid in 
dismay. " It is, at least, two and a half 
ells high. You never can mean that ! " 

" Yes, indeed, I do. You are light and 
active, and I will help you." 

Estrid measured the height of the gate 
with her eyes, shaking her head doubt- 
fully. 

" Nobody sees us," I continued, " it will 
soon be done. Only do exactly as I tell 
you, and don't be frightened. Place your 
hand here upon the woodwork, and hold 
fast — now I will lift you up — there, it goes 
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capitally — now plant your foot upon the 
wood there — now raise yourself, — one, 
two, three. You see, you have managed 
famously! I will be at your side in a 
second ! " And in two bounds I was over 
the gate, triumphantly exclaiming, "Bra- 
vissimo ! We were not going to allow our- 
selves to be beaten ! If we had lived in 
the flourishing days of Hellas, we might 
both have won laurel wreaths at the 
Olympic games ! " Quite in high spirits 
at our little adventure, we set off at a 
smart pace homewards. 

But our trials were not at an end. The 
street door was locked. I searched my 
pockets for the key — it was not there. I 
tugged at the bell, ringing violently 
enough to bring the hoiise down — ^but 
every one was wrapped in the most pro- 
found slumber, and not a creature minded 
us but a neighbour's dog, which answered 
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our ringing by sundry sharp barks. Not 
having any one else to expend my wrath 
upon, I abused Ane for not having set up 
for us. 

"But she is not accustomed to do so, 
and neither of us thought of telling her," 
said Estrid. 

"The stupid thing!" I muttered angrily. 
" Is she to be told every trifle ? She is now 
snoring away comfortably in her warm 
bed, while we are obliged to stand out of 
doors, in the chill night air. I will give 
her a regular rowing to-morrow morning, 
that I will." 

Estrid replied nothing to this : she full 
well knew the rowing would never take 
place, Ane's manners were too majestic for 
either of us to venture upon such a thing. 

" Might we not," humbly suggested 
Estrid, "go into town, and try and get 
taken in at an hotel ? " 
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" A pretty thing, indeed, to knock them 
up between one and two o'clock at night. 
If Ane, the lazy idiot, won't get up to 
open the door for us, do you believe they . 
will do so at an hotel, where we are not 
known in the least ? " 

"Then we shall certainly have to pass 
the night under the open heavens." 

" No ; I will not do that." 

Estrid, who dared not question me 
further, looked in surprise at me, as much 
as to say, "What will you do, then? — 
indoors we cannot get, and outdoors you 
will not remain." 

I took a few steps back and looked up 
at the house ; all the windows were pitch 
dark. 

" Perhaps there may be some person who 
lives in the house not home yet, and when 
he comes he will let us in." 

That was a possibility we might cling 
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to, though there did not seem much chance 
of any of the inmates coming home at two 
o'clock at night. We sat down upon a 
bench in the AU^e at a short distance from 
the house. I began to shiver, and was 
obliged to beat my arms together to put 
a little warmth in them. Estrid, poor 
thing, was doubtless cold too, but she 
did not complain for fear of increasing 
my ill-humour. I became sleepy, and kept 
nodding every now and then. Presently 
Estrid nudged me, and said, "There is 
some one at the door now ! " 

It was the student who lived with the 
Justitsraad on the second floor. I went up 
to him, explained our situation, and begged 
him to allow us to pass in with him. 

" With the greatest pleasure," he replied. 
" You see, I always have a latch-key with 
me as a precaution, for one never knows 
if one will get home .before the small hours. 
Pray enter ! " 
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We thanked him, and ascended the 
stairs, happy to have got into the house. 
When we had reached our sitting-room, I 
said to Estrid, "We have had enough of 
nightingales for one night ; next time we 
must be more careful of the hour." 

Nothing more, of course, was heard of 
the threatened scolding to Ane. When we 
told her of our misadventure, she said in 
a sharp tone, " If you will come home so 
late, you ought, at least, to remiember to 
take the key with you." There was so 
much sense in the remark that I felt quite 
disarmed. 

Ane was an excellent servant, punctual 
as the clock, and true as gold — qualities 
which both Estrid and I highly appre- 
ciated; but still, I must admit, in secret 
we were rather afraid of her. There was 
something so decided and self-satisfied in 
her manners, as if she were the mistress 
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of the house, whereas Estrid and I were 
only guests, towards whom, in considera- 
tion of our youthful inexperience, she was 
kindly indulgent. I felt my dignity as 
master somewhat wounded, but I did not 
know how to act, for Ane with consummate 
wisdom kept within certain bounds, and 
was never guilty of any actual rudeness 
or disobedience. I did not wish to com- 
plain to my wife's parents on the subject ; 
indeed, I was ashamed even to mention it 
to Estrid, fearing it would be almost an 
admission of my own weakness. I believe, 
however, that Estrid penetrated my 
thoughts. Now and then she ventured 
to complain mildly to me that Ane was 
so wise in her own conceit. If, for instance, 
in compliance with my wishes, Estrid 
ordered that the beef should be rather 
imderdone, Ane would answer, "Beef 
tastes best when thoroughly roasted," with 
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such an air of superiority that Estrid in- 
Btantly gave way, and let Ane take her 
own course. Nor did it seldom happen 
when Ane was sent to market, that she 
made more purchases than she was em- 
powered to do, and on Estrid reproving 
her, she would remark, in an off-hand 
manner, these things were requisite in 
ordinary households. She had likewise a 
great predilection for cooking large quan- 
tities of vegetables at once, doubtless to 
suit her own convenience. For instance, 
if we had peas, she boiled so many that 
Estrid and I were forced to have peas 
every day of the week to finish them. If 
I remonstrated with her, she instantly 
answered that this was the most econo- 
mical way. She may have been right,, 
but economy is not always palatable. On 
these occasions I comforted Estrid by 
telling her if she were not satisfied with 
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Ane, we might give her notice to quit at 
Michaelmas-day; so we determined to be 
patient, although both of us well knew 
that nothing would take place, for neither 
of us had the courage to send her away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

During the first weeks of our marriage 
we had lived very quietly and retired, with 
which we were perfectly satisfied. In the 
months of June and July there is not much 
society in Copenhagen, as people are taken 
up with their arrangements for travelling 
and plans for the summer holidays; those 
who have not already gone, are making 
preparations to start. 

My friends, young artists and students, 
had mostly set off for the Beech-woods, 
the parsonages of their relations, or, for 
the Jutland Heaths ; the few who were left 
doubtless thought that I was totally taken 
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up witli connubial bliss, and bad no great 
desire for their society. Sincerely speaking, 
much as I valued tbeir acquaintance, tbey 
were not far wrong in tbeir surmises. 
Tbere remained, therefore, only tbe members 
'Of our own inmiediate families, wbo visited 
us, and wbom we went to see in return. 
Estrid's mother and sisters came frequently 
to us — ^mostly always, however, in the 
morning, when I was away at my studies. 
My father-in-law dropped in sometimes in 
the evening and had aesthetic discourses 
with me. Corpus Juris and Andrea Mar- 
greth^ also constantly looked in upon us, 
for they lived very near us. Corpus Juris 
generally took the opportunity of prpposing 
some change in the arrangements of our 
furniture, or some other alteration. His 
suggestions were not always received 
favourably ; I looked with a certain 
amount of jealousy upon Corpus Juris' 
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interference in our household affairs, fearing 
lest he should attempt to assert his former 
authority over me, which was what I could 
not stand. Though I was often obliged 
^ to admit to myself that he was right in 
his remarks, I opposed them violently, so 
that my wife might not fancy he had the 
slightest command over me. When about 
a fortnight had passed, and, I concluded 
that Estrid had forgotten the whole thing, 
but not until then, I carried out the 
improvement, as if the idea had originated 
in my own wise brain. Corpus Juris had 
more satisfaction in the political discourses 
which he generally delivered to us, and 
which were most instructive. 

As I did not take in a newspaper, we 
lived in lamentable ignorance of what was 
going on in the outer world. Several 
times Corpus Juris had condemned in the 
strongest terms our contenting ourselves 
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with the darkness of the Middle Ages in 
this highly enlightened era — but I took 
no notice of his words. I had never been 
a great reader of newspapers, and I was 
still less so now, when I considered that 
I had far more important matters to attend 
to. Estrid merely cared to look at the 
papers for the sake of the prizes in the 
market, but I told her she might see these 
in her mother's paper, and it would cost 
nothing. 

A guest who had almost become a bore 
to Tis by his frequent visits, was Morbro'er. 
Having a great deal of time at his disposal, 
he set as little value upon other people's 
as upon his own. Besides that, Estrid 
was his especial favourite. 

"You were wise to choose her for your 
wife," he once confided to me. " The others 
are very nice good girls; but there's 
Yalborg, she is so awfully sentimental 
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and romantic" (and Morbro'er made a 
stress upon the last words), "and that is 
wearisome; Sophie and Johanne are two 
wild geese, who are always thinking of 
some nonsense or other. Now, Estrid is 
the pearl of the lot. How well she cooks 
and directs her household matters ! Always 
sweet and gentle, too. I have often 
admired your penetration in so soon finding 
that out, and taking her for your wife." 

This speech delighted me so much, that 
I begged Morbro'er to come as often as 
he liked, he would always be welcome 
at our house. Morbro'er accepted the 
invitation literally, and had already 
been to see us three afternoons in one 
week. But his visits were not always 
entertaining: sometimes he was very 
talkative, and his tongue was never quiet ; 
at other times he did not utter a word, 
but sat staring before him, now and then 
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sighing deeply. Whether this alternate 
talkativeness and silence, like the ebb and 
and flow of the ocean, was influenced by 
the change of the moon, I shall not 
attempt to say; but I almost believe it 
was, for the transition was often very 
abrupt. The first afternoon that he visited 
us he was very chatty, but the second and 
third he was exceedingly taciturn, though 
I exerted myself to the utmost to keep 
up the conversation. When, to my horror, 
he presented himself in our sitting-room 
on the fourth afternoon, my patience was 
at an end, I rushed out of the door, making 
a sign to Estrid to follow me. 

She closed the door after us, as, quite 
frightened at the sight of my angry 
countenance, she asked, "What is the 
matter ? " 

" Morbro'er's visits will drive me mad," 
I exclaimed in a fury. " Already this 
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week lie has wasted three of my afternoons, 
and now here's the fourth going." 

" Shall I tell him to go home?" 

" No, certainly not ; that can't be done." 

" What do you wish, then ? " 

"I merely wish to tell you that I am 
angry? very angry, and shall remain in 
a bad humour the whole of the evening, 
and it is Morbro'er's fault." 

" Please do not take the matter so much 
to heart," said Estrid, with her usual 
sweetness of temper ; " we will give Mor- 
bro'er a book to read, then you can work 
undisturbed." 

" Is it not rude ? " 

** Not at all. We constantly do so at 
home." 

We returned to the room where Morbro'er 
had taken a seat near the window, and was 
sitting in perfect tranquillity, never suspect- 
ing the state of angry agitation into which 
his arrival had thrown me. 
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"Nicolai has a great deal to do this 
afternoon," said Estrid to him; "I am 
sure you won't mind taking a book and 
reading." 

Morbro'er nodded, but did not open his 
mouth. 

"You will excuse me, I hope," I said, 
as I seated myself at my writing-table. 

Morbro'er nodded again, without utter- 
ing a word. He took a volume of Riise's 
Archives of History and Geography, and 
amused himself with it while I set to at 
my work. Thus occupied, my excited 
feelings soon toned down, and I worked 
away indefatigably for the next two hours, 
during which time I heard nothing of 
Morbro'er, except when he turned the 
leaves of his book, or now and then cleared 
his throat. 

"It is eight o'clock now," I cried, as 
I closed my books. "We have studied 
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dib'gently, and now deserve our supper, 
eh, Morbro'er ? '' 

But Morbro'er declared that he must go 
— ^they expected him at home. 

Neither Estrid nor I would hear of such 
a thing, so we forced him to remain. The 
cheering ejffect of the tea, Estrid's and my 
cordiality of manner, combined possibly 
with some unknown power in nature, 
which loosened Morbro'er's tongue, had 
the effect of suddenly restoring his spirits ; 
and we spent a very pleasant evening till 
nearly eleven o'clock, when he rose to take 
leave. 

" Grood-night, good-night, Morbro'er ! 
We hope to see you soon again ! " I added 
— and he came accordingly ; but he was no 
longer a bore or in my way, for if I had 
not time or inclination to speak to him, 
a volume of Riise's Archives was handed 
to him to read. No less than twenty-one 
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volumes of that work did I possess, which 
I had bought at an auction ; and as Mor- 
bro'er reKgiously kept to its perusal, his 
geographical and historical knowledge 
must have been considerably brushed up 
by these visits. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A MONTH had passed and not a shade had 
obscured the brilliancy of our matrimo- 
nial horizon. Now, however, the first little 
cloud appeared. It rose from the ponder- 
ous house-book, which, immediately after 
our marriage, I had delivered over to my 
wife, with a request, that she would keep 
in it a most minute accoimt of the house- 
hold expenditure. 

We were now seated, towards sundown, 
near the window, with the big book before 
us, reckoning and re-reckoning ; but count 
asjwe might, the fact stared us in the face, 
that during the month just expired, twelve 
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crowns, sixty-three 6re, had been spent 
more than we could account for. How it 
had happened we were unable to explain, 
for we had both kept an account to the 
very smaUest trifle paid out. I had urged 
upon my wife, as the most important 
principle of economy, carefully to enter 
every sum spent, and I myself strictly 
carried out this rule. For greater security 
I carried with me a small pocket-book, 
in which I instantly noted down every 
penny I gave out, to he copied later in 
the house-hook. If a poor person came 
to our door and received a penny, it was 
at once put down in the note-book to be 
transferred to the other subsequently. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions 
there was a deficiency of balance which 
was sufficient to occE^ion grave reflection 
to the head of a household. 

" Just think, my dearest Basilisk ; pe 
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haps you may remember sometliing that 
has not been entered." 

Basilisk thought and thought, but to no 
avail ; she suggested that this or that 
might not have been put down, but on 
searching we invariably found the sum 
duly entered in the account-book. ' 

"It is unfortunate, very unfortunate," 
I said. " I would be satisfied if we could 
recollect something which had not been 
entered — ^I should know the cause then; 
as it is, I cannot understand it." 

We were both looking very downcast, 
when suddenly a voice behind us said — 

" What are you two pondering over ? " 

It was Morbro'er. He had come in with- 
out our having perceived him, so taken 
up were we with our calculations. 

" Gj-ood-day ! Are you there ? — Oh, it is 
nothing," I replied, for I did not want 
Morbro'er to hear of our annoyance. 
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" So, SO ! — a little domestic scene. Ah, 
yes, that is required to season the joys of 
matrimony." 

This interpretation added to my irrita- 
bility, and I said, " It was nothing worth 
speaking of." 

" I won't mention it to your father and 
mother-in-law. You may depend upon 
Morbro'er : he is as silent as the grave 
when the frailty of his friends is to be 
hid." 

" The only frailty that can be spoken of 
here, is our having spent too much money 
last month." 

" But that is just the worst of all frailties 
in a household, and one which I would 
correct at once. But listen. I come as an 
ambassador from your parents, Estrid, to 
ask if you will go with us to the woods 
to-morrow. We meet at the Railway 
Station at nine o'clock, where further 
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arrangements will be made, and we propose 
to remain out the whole day." 

" Oh, that will be charming ! " I exclaimed 
joyously, the thoughts of the fresh, pleasant 
woods chasing all gloomy calculations from 
my mind. "And there is a holiday to- 
morrow at school, so that I can easily come 
with you." 

"But, dear Nicolai," began Estrid, lay- 
ing her hand upon my shoulder. 

" Well, what ? " 

" Were it not best — I thought that we 
were to begin to save ; instead, we are to 
go to the woods ! " 

" Oh, you sweetest of all Basilisks ! So 
you thought that we should sit here like 
a couple of defaulters for debt, making 
ourselves miserable, whilst all the others 
are enjoying themselves in the glorious 
woods ! " 

" We might be happy enough at home, 
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and then we could take a walk in S<3nder- 
marken — ^that costs nothing." 

" Thank you ; as if S6ndermarken could 
compensate for the Deer Park with its tall, 
magnificent beeches, and the extensive 
views over the Sound! The few marks 
that it will cost us are not worth speaking 
of. Do not let us be such simpletons — eh, 
Morbro'er ? " 

" No — quite right ; you are a capital 
fellow ! " cried Morbro'er, thumping me on 
the back. "Well, then, to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. Mind you do not come 
too late. I must be off; they are waiting 
for an answer at home." And away he 
ran, very pleased at having so well executed 
his responsible commission. 

Estrid sighed deeply, and shook her 
head thoughtfully ; but I folded her in my 
arms, telling her that she was not to dis- 
tress herself about the stupid money, but 
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leave that to me — ^I would find the Vays 
and means. Her face cleared, she smiled, 
and was quickly as happy as I was. The 
tiresome house-book was put away, and we 
set to work considering which part of the 
Deer Park we should visit to-morrow. 

The following morning the weather was 
glorious. We went singing down the stairs,, 
and through the AUee, the birds in the 
linden-trees joining in with us. As we 
reached Vesterbro I cast a glance up to 
the sky, vaulted clear and radiant above 
our heads. 

" What weather. Basilisk ! " I exclaimed, 
"I feel inclined to do something great to- 
day ! " 

" Something great ? " repeated Estrid^ 
anxiously. 

" Yes, out of the usual way. What that 
may be I cannot tell, but when tKe weather 
is as fine as it is to-day, the sky looking so 
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elevated, and everything is sparkling with 
life, light, and sunshine, I always feel 
bound to do something great ! " 

Estrid suggested that it were best first 
to accomplish the small matter of reaching 
the railway in time, for we had left home 
tolerably late. 

" Well, let us redouble our pace, then," 
said I, giving Estrid my arm so as to get 
on faster. 

By the railway clock it wanted six 
minutes to nine, and it was some distance 
yet to the Klampenborg Station. 

There stood Morbro'er beckoning to us 
enough to put his arm out of joint, as he 
shouted, " I have the tickets ! I have the 
tickets ! " On we rushed, were shoved 
headlong into a carriage, the door was 
slammed to, and the snorting train was 
off before I had even said " good-morning " 
to my father and mother-in-law and the 
girls, who were all seated within. 
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"Which excursion are we going to 
make ? " I asked. 

" We do not know," replied my father- 
in-la\v ; " we go with sealed orders. Ask 
Morbro'er, he does not even know." 

Morbro'er looked in profound thought, 
but said not a word. 

" Had we not better make some plan for 
the day, as we are now all assembled?"', 
suggested my mqther-in-law. 

"Certainly not; the greatest pleasure^ 
consists in our knowing nothing about 
where we are going. Perhaps we shall 
sleep to-night at Frederikshavn, formerly 
Fladstrand, as it stands in the geography 
books." 

When we got out at Klampenborg, there 
was an open carriage standing* at the 
Station. 

" See, there is a conveyance quite handy 
for us. Coachman, can you take us with 
you ? " 
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" Yes, sir ! " 

" Whither are you bound ? 



»> 



« For Eungsted ! " 

" Now, you see, we have ascertained that 
we shall take tea at Rungsted — ^we did not 
know that this morning." 

We were all soon stowed away in the 
carriage, and off we set, chatting, singing, 
and admiring the charming Sound, whose 
blue waves were rolling towards us. 

We had not, however, got further than 
the old inn at Skodsborg when my father- 
in-law piteously cried out, " My friends, I 
am so hungry, so very hungry ! " 

" What do you say to our having break- 
fast here in Skodsborg? "asked Morbro'er. 

" Morbro'er, that is a brilliant idea of 
yours; the others would let me die of 
hunger in their poetical enthusiasm over 
the sky and the sea, but you sensibly think 
of the solids of life. Halt! coachman! 
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We have had enough of shaking. How 
much do I owe you ? " 

"May I be permitted to pay here?" I 
said. 

"Nicolai, have you lost your senses? 
You are my guest, moreover my son-in- 
law, and you rebel, and talk about paying ! 
Take a lesson from Morbro'er ; he never 
pays a penny." 

" But pray let " 

"Not a word more. Be off with you, 
this minute, to the inn, and order break- 
fast." 

Soon after, we were all seated in an 
arbour, round the breakfast table and its 
singing urn, the coffee giving forth its 
agreeable perfume, fresh sea breezes sweep- 
ing over us, while our eyes followed with 
pleasure the white sails passing the Sound. 

" We Danes are always boasting of our 
sense of the artistic, and yet we are a 
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parcel of nTimskulls, who never think of 
anything," said Estrid's father. "Excuse 
me for pointing out the defects of the 
nation in your presence, ladies and gentle- 
men, but such is the case. In Germany, 
Switzerland, or Italy, one never sees an 
inn, or an hotel, without a veranda at 
the entrance, or roses and other sweet 
flowers, giving the place such an air of 
cheerfulness and comfort, that one longs 
to go in, and dwell there. With us 
nothing of the sort is ever seen, even 
where there is every convenience for 
carrying it out. Now, why could not 
the owner of this inn, instead of those 
rough planks yonder by the sea, have 
erected a pretty circular seat, with an 
open work balustrade, upon which, here 
and there, vases of cacti and aloes might 
have been placed, that would convert this 
into a truly Italian landscape, with a view 
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over the Bhining Mediterranean before 
US?" 

"Such trelUs work would soon be 
destroyed when the ice broke up in 
winter," I replied ; " moreover, we are not 
in Italy but in Denmark, and ought not 
to have Italian but Danish and northern 
views." 

"Yery true, and the clumsy construc- 
tion of planks yonder is a good specimen 
of northern art." 

Now, doubtless, our old never-ending 
strife about northern art would have 
broken out again between my father- 
in-law and myself, and possibly have 
destroyed my mother-in-law's comfort at 
breakfast, for she hated all disputing, if 
Morbro'er had not come to the rescue, by 
suggesting that the innkeeper might paint 
the woodwork in question light blue, for 
then it would look the same as the sea. 
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This proposition, however, both my father- 
in-law and myself found so absurd, that we 
forgot onr difference of opinion on northern 
art. 

" Now let US be off for a walk !" cried my 
father-in-law, jumping up. " Come, up with 
yon, girls, and let us see what you are 
worth. Hitherto you have done nothing 
but drive, eat, and drink; now come the 
hardships of the day. Let me see that you 
are smart pedestrians, who can traverse the 
Deer Park to Vedboek without complaining- 
of fatigue." 

"We can go as far as Rtmgsted with- 
out feeling tired," declared Sophie and 
Johanne. 

" Stop, stop : let us remember that we 
shall have mother with us ; it won't do to 
leave her lying upon the road. Allons, 
marche ! " 

As we approached the Deer Park my 
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father-in-law uttered a loud jodl wticli was 
echoed far and near. 

His wife begged him to be quiet — what 
would the people think of us ! 

" Let them think what they please ! It 
will do those rich Philistines, who are 
quartered in Skodborg and Vedboek, gloat- 
ing over their money-bags, good to hear 
that poor folks can also afford to be 
happy." So saying, my father-in-law 
pushed his hat to the back of his head, 
which made him look like a sailor who 
had come ashore on leave, seized me by 
the arm, and sang so that it resounded 
beneath the beech-trees — 

" If money oppresses, 
Let it scatter ! 
Where it may fall 
What does it matter ! 
Jo-didlo-jo-didlo-j-o-o-o-o ! " 

And onwards he hurried me, until we got 
a good way before the others. 
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"Have you not observed that I am iu 
a capital humour to-day? " he said. "After 
having been becalmed all the winter, or 
beating against an adverse wind, I have 
now got my sails full." 

" What has happened ? " 

" Tell me if you do not call this luck — 
I met by chance yesterday in town an old 
travelling companion from Italy, who^ 
however, is in better circumstances than 
• I am, for he possesses a large estate in Jut- 
land. We had not seen each other for many 
years, so we went together to a cafd, to 
talk over our old reminiscences. 

" He told me that he intended to do up 
his house, and beautify and decorate the 
rooms, and that he had come to town 
to find an artist who would superintend 
the work. * I know a person who has 
the inclination, and, I believe, also the 
ability for it,' said I. * Who is he ? ' asked 
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my friend. * It is he to whom you are 
speaking,' * Will you do it ? ' he ex- 
claimed, delighted. * There is nobody I 
would rather have than yourself ! ' Then 
and there we came to terms, and next week 
I start. Mother is rather distressed at the 
prospect of the long separation, but I com- 
forted her that it was only for three 
months, and that our finances would benefit 
by it." 

I congratulated my father-in-law with 
all my heart, und we fell into an earnest 
conversation upon the best way of carrying 
out this commission, entirely forgetting the 
Deer Park imtil we stood before a red 
gate. 

" "Where are we now ? " 

" We are going out of the Deer Park — 
this is Aggershvile." 

" We have lost mother, the girls, and 
Morbro'er. Ah, there they are, coming in 
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the distance. They are sure to find out 
which way we have gone," he added, as 
we 1$irned into a path through a field, 
which led to the woods round Frydenlund 
and Eenrum. 

The view here was wide and extensive, 
over fruitful fields and meadows down 
to the dark blue Sound, upon which the 
yellow slopes of the Island of Hveen, and 
the shores of Sweden stood out sharply 
defined in the clear sunlight, 

" How charming ! " I exclaimed, stopping 
a moment to contemplate the beauties of 
the glorious prospect. 

" Let us talk of art now, and let nature 
take care of itself," said my father-in-law 
eagerly, having worked himself up into 
enthusiasm at his artistic ideas. He con- 
tinued, with great warmth, "We were 
discussing art and artisans. Here^ we 
come again upon one of those absurd 
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prejudices to wliicli, unfortuiiately, we are so 
prone, notwithstanding our much vaunted 
freedom and enlightenment. I know of 
no country where such a wide difference 
is made between art and handicraft as in 
our little land. Let an unfortunate artisan 
venture to utter a word on art, and he 
would be met with crushing disdain by 
our artists. Or let one of these, with 
whom art does not prosper, employ himself 
with work of a somewhat inferior descrip- 
tion in order to gain his daily bread — ^woe 
betides him, poor wretch! he loses caste 
immediately, and like a pariah, he is thrust 
from the artists' circle. They will not 
know him any longer. In the Middle Ages 
things were very different : talent alone 
was considered, not rank ; art and artisan- 
ship amalgamated without any one being 
able to say where the one ceased and 
where the other commenced; artists 
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willingly listened to, and took the advice 
of a skilled artisan, who possessed taste 
and ingenuity; and nobody called himself 
"artist painter," to warn the world for 
heaven's sake not to mistake him for 
anything so common as a painter of doors 
and of walls. That is the reason why the 
Middle Ages procured far i&ner and superior 
art than our industrial times are able to 
do, with all their exhibitions of works of 
of art, and newspaper critics." 

I took the liberty of interrupting my 
father-in-law's speech by pointing to a 
pretty little cottage, with a sort of veranda 
in front of it, round which wild roses were 
climbing. 

"I do declare there is a summer resi- 
dence to let. Do you see the ticket in the 
window ? " said my father-in-law. " Though 
I would like to know where the accommo- 
dation is; however, the Copenhageners 
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would put up with a kennel so long as it 
is supposed to be in the country. The idea 
of any mortals thinking of leaving their 
good, roomy apartments to poke away in 
that little pagoda, where they run every 
chance of being smothered by the heat in 
the dog days ! " 

" Let us go and have a look at it for a 
moment," I said. 

" It is really not worth while." 
However, I induced him to go in with 
me. A nice middle-aged peasant woman 
received us. Since her husband's death she 
had lived here with her young daughter, 
her son having taken over the farm in 
Trygger6d. She showed us the three 
small rooms which were to let. 

" One of them can only be called a hole," 
muttered my father-in-law. " And where is 
the kitchen ? " he asked aloud. 

" My lodgers must share mine," was the 
answer. 
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" What is the price ? " 

" Thirty dollars." 

My father-in-law's face suddenly changed 
its expression; he cast another glance or 
two round the small rooms, and then said 
to me, " Do you know what, I have a 
great mind to take it." 

" You ! And just now you called it 
a pagoda, a kennel, and other appropriate 
names." 

" Hem ! I did not mean it. You see, 
before I start for Jutland I might put 
mother and the girls out to grass here — 
it would do them all so niuch good." 

" It is an excellent idea, and you may be 
sure they will be delighted." 

But my mother-in-law was not at all 
pleased when she was told of the plan; 
she had numerous objections to make — ^the 
house was too lonely, it was too far from 
Copenhagen, the accommodation was too 
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small; the true meaning of all tliis was, 
however, that the thirty dollars could be 
better employed in the housekeeping. 

" You are always thinking of that 
tiresome housekeeping ! " said her husband, 
vexed that his proposition, which he hoped 
would have given so much pleasure, was 
not to be carried out. Poor wife, she had 
good reason to think of the housekeeping ! 

My father-in-law's persuasions, Johanne 
and Sophie's vociferations how enchanting 
it would be to live there, Morbro'er's and 
my arguments, were all of no avail ; my 
mother-in-law was firm. So the idea of 
taking the cottage had to be abandoned, 
and we proceeded further, all somewhat 
disconcerted. It was not until we had 
reached Eenrum's lovely garden at Vedbcek 
that we regained our spirits with the 
sight of the new beauties which awaited 
ns there. 
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I went on in front with Estrid; we 
looked over lilac-trees and laburnums in 
full bloom down to the blue sea, where 
just then a large three-master was gliding 
past with all sails set. The gay song of 
birds was heard all around. 

" This is like an enchanted garden in a 
fairy tale," said I, quite enraptured with 
the beauty of the spot. " I wonder at your 
mother being so absurd as to refuse to 
come to this charming place, with such 
beautiful views in the neighbourhood." 

" Mother is not absurd," Estrid replied 
gently. " As it always falls to her lot to 
find the ways and means when there is no 
money in the house, it is not astonishing 
that she takes thought for the future. 
Father is so very good and kind, but as 
soon as he gets a little turn of luck, he 
quite forgets past embarrassments and 



worries." 
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I pondered a while, then I exclaimed, 
" Estrid, I have an idea ! " 

" Well, what is it ? " 
. " We will hire the cottage ourselves,'* 
I answered proudly. 

"Ah, dearest Nicolai, we can a£Ebrd 

*it even less than my parents. Please re- 

member how annoyed we were yesterday 

because our accoimts were not in a more 

flourishing state." 

" I am certain," was my reply, " that it 
will be extremely economical to move out 
here ; milk, butter, and meat are much 
cheaper in the country than in town. 
Then we need not spend our money in 
trips to the woods, for we shall be close to 
them. Estrid, I assure you, we would save 
the thirty dollars and more besides. Take 
my word for it, it will be a fortunate 
speculation. And your mother, having 
seen how well we manage this year, will 
be willing to move here next summer." 
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Estrid was about to answer, but I closed 
her lips with a kiss. 

" Not a word more, my dear girl ; it isf 
all right and decided." So saying, I turned 
round to the others, who were not far 
behind us, and cried, " We are going to 
take the rooms in yonder cottage our- 
selves." 

" Bravo ! this pleases me ! " exclaimed 
my father-in-law. 

" Hurra ! " shouted Morbro'er, and Sophie 
and Johanne joined in. My mother-in-law 
looked as if she were about to make some 
objection, but the general exclamations of 
joy silenced her. 

Back we all went to settle with the 
peasant woman and to make sundry 
necessary arrangements. There were a 
table, a sofa, and some chairs, as well 
as a clothes-press, in the rooms already. 
We were to bring beds, kitchen utensils, 
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and a few other pieces of fumiture along 
with us. 

Again we retraced our steps to Vedboek 
and Omegn, where we spent the rest of 
the day. We were all in high spirits, 
including even my mother-in-law; for 
there was no use saying a word against 
the cottage, now that matters were ir- 
retrievably fixed. Rose Cottage, as we 
christened it, became the favourite subject 
of our conversation; we kept constantly 
returning to it, and I explained my 
numerous plans to my audience who gaily 
and eagerly took part in the discussions. 
The three small rooms were, by my active 
imagination, increased to the size of three 
spacious apartments, in which we could 
not only accommodate ourselves, but 
Estrid's mother, her three sisters, and 
Morbro'er, too; thus the whole family 

would benefit by the change to Rose 
Cottage. 
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Later in the evening we returned to 
Copenhagen by the steamer. It was a 
calm, dreamy midsummer evening. The 
Sound was as smooth as glass, and re- 
flected in red and gold the bright tints 
upon the northern sky behind the sinking 
sun. Estrid and I found a quiet un- 
observed comer at the stern of the vessel, 
and there we ensconced ourselves, gazing 
at the splendour of the heavens, and on 
the beauty of the sea with its dancing 
cresting waves, marking the swift course 
of the steamer through the golden waters. 
We began again to talk of Eose Cottage, 
and form all sorts of pleasant plans for the 
summer holidays, vieing with each other 
in glowing descriptions of the advantages 
of the place, so that when at last we 
stepped ashore at Kvoesthuus Bridge, we 
were both of us agreed that we had 
secured Aladdin's wonderful enchanted 
palace ! 
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As towards midnight we were walking 
home along Vesterbro, I remarked to 
Estrid— 

"Do you remember I said to yon this 
morning that I would do something great 
to-day? I have done something great. 
I have hired a house for the summer ! " 

In the midst of our joy there was, how- 
ever, one dark spot, which caused us some 
uneasiness. 

" What will Ane say to it ? " 

I was not well acquainted with the 
regulations respecting domestics, and I 
was not aware if I had the law on my 
side : was a servant who was engaged in 
one place obliged to serve when I moved 
to another ? If it were the case, and Ane 
was boimd to accompany us — she might 
cause us much bother, and destroy a great 
deal of our happiness if she disliked being 
in the country during the summer. Estrid 
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and I discussed the subject, and were not 
without anxiety. Estrid considered it best 
to go cautiously to work, and to try 
privately to find out what Ane thought 
about the matter; I, on the contrary pre- 
ferred that Ane should be told without 
beating about the bush, but I wished that 
Eptrid should tell her, not I. Under these 
circumstances it was a great relief to us 
both, when Ane declared, with calm dig- 
nity, that she had no objection to our 
moving into the country for the summer 
holidays, provided she got a good room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The holidays at school did not commence 
for a fortnight, and imtil then I could not 
leave town ; meanwhile, my father-in-law 
started for Jutland to begin his work there. 
Each day my impatience to get away in- 
creased, the heat was most oppressive, 
Yesterbro was almost insupportable. By 
way of having a foretaste of rural pleasures, 
I one day purchased a whole suit of white ; 
white hat, white coat, white waistcoat, and 
white trousers — if I could have obtained 
white boots I would have got them also. 
Equipped in this costume, I returned home 
and presented myself before Estrid, who 
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■was almost as frightened as if she had seen 
a ghost. 

^' My dearest Nicolai, what is the mean- 
ing of this ? " she asked. 

" It means that we are going to stay in 
the country." 

" Do you require a peculiar dress on that 
account?" 

" To be sure I do. This is a first-rate suit 
for the woods, and for hot weather," I said, 
examining myself with much satisfaction 
in the glass. 

^'It will soil immediately," Estrid re- 
marked. 

" We'll have it washed, then." 

" Ane won't be* pleased at that." 

" Then she will have to be displeased — ^I 
do not care," I replied, feeling in my new 
costiune very valiant, particularly as Ane 
was not in the room to give her opinion 
upon my purchase. 
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" And pray what did you give for this 
suit ? " 

"Only twenty rix-dollars! Is it not 
dirt cheap ? I believe the shopman regretted 
having asked so little, but the bargain was 
concluded, and I kept him to it." 

"If you paid -twenty rix-dollars, the 
man does not repent of his bargain, rest 
assured of that. Had you told me of your 
intention, I would have gone with you, and 
we would have got the clothes at a more 
reasonable price." 

Here was a damper to me ! However, I 
consoled Estrid by telling her what a light, 
pleasant dress it was for warm weather — 
and as to the twenty dollars, we would be 
so economical, so very economical, when 
first we went into the country, that we 
would soon make up for it. Estrid, seeing 
how happy I was, laughed, and said no 
more. 
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A very important question now occupied 
our thoughts : the moving. It is true there 
was some furniture in the cottage ; but we 
were to take beds and sundry other things 
with us, and we did not want to go ex- 
travagantly to work. There was much 
discussion on the subject without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. Suddenly 
I got an inspiration, and exclaimed, " Es- 
trid, an idea has just struck me ! " 

"Ideas are always striking you, they 
never do me." 

"But you can improve upon my idea, 
and help me to carry it out ; that is praise- 
worthy too," I said encouragingly. 

" Well, let's hear what it is." 

"That we should' move our things by 



sea." 



" I don't see how that can be managed." 
" I will explain it to you : from here to 
Toldboden I propose that our goods should 
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be transported in a cart, whicli cannot 
possibly cost much." 

" Very true, but it is tbe smallest portion 
of the way." 

" You shall hear what I have thought of 
— I will bargain with one of the fishermen 
at Yedboek to bring our eflfects out to Ved- 
boek in his boat, a/nd from thence we will 
ourselves carry them, up to Rose Cottage. 
Morbro'er is sure to help us. Is that not a 
good idea ? " 

Estrid could not go so far as to admit 
that; she was very much afraid that the 
bedding, as well as the rest of the things,, 
might be damaged by the sea water. 

"It will be the fisherman's business ta 
see that this does not happen," I said. 
" Besides, we hope to have fine weather that 
day. Not only will it be the cheapest 
means of getting there (for the fisherman 
will only ask a trifle), but also the most 
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poetical and romantic way. You may 
imagine that a boat, which with the speed 
of an arrow cuts through the onward, 
hastening waves, is a much more poetical 
mode of conveyance than a heavy, covered 
van, rumbling at a snail's pace along the 
high road ; as the poet sings — 

• Slowness is a fault indeed, 
The waggon crawls, the ship has speed. 
All honour, therefore, to the last.* " 

" That may be all very well in the world 
of poets, but not in the prose of everyday 
life, in which we live, and by which we 
must be regulated," was Estrid's answer. 

" Basilisk ! " I cried, appalled ; " what is 
this I hear ? You are surely not going to 
become an unbelieving heretic, judging 
between faith and knowledge, poetry and 
reality, asserting that they have nothing 
to do with each other? Whereas they 
should always coincide, support, and sustain 
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each other, thus combining to produce 
what is genuine, perfect, and noble in 
human Ufe." 

By leading the point in debate from 
the purely practical to the domains of 
philosophy I cunningly disarmed Estrid, 
who, though she was sometimes superior 
to me in the former, was always obliged 
to give way to me in the latter. However, 
on this occasion she did not yield entirely, 
but proposed that we should hear her 
mother's opinion ; her father was away, 
and it would take too much time to write 
to him. 

My mother-in-law, of course, was quite 
of Estrid's way of thinking, but I had 
expected as much. She was not only 
anxious about the famiture, but still more 
so about my precious life. Those fishing- 
boats she declared were frequently capsized 
in the Sound. Morbro'er, on the other 
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* tand, stood by me like a faithful ally — ^he 
thought the place excellent, and promised 
his help and support; very generous on his 
part, seeing he had nothing to lose. The 
idea of transporting my things by sea 
pleased me so much that I was most un- 
willing to relinquish the plan, and so 
unwearied was I during the next few days 
in representing to Estrid its numerous 
advantages, that at last she gave way, 
und my mother-in-law also ceased remon- 
strating on perceiving that she gained 
nothing, but rather was adding fuel to the 
fire. 

I paid a flying visit to Rose Cottage, 
spoke to the woman, who directed me to 
Ole Jensen, an honest, industrious old 
fisherman, who lived close by the shore, 
not ten minutes' walk from thence. Ole 
Jensen fell into my wishes at once, there 
being a prospect of his earning a dollar : 
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he had never before moved furniture for 
gentlefolks in Vedboek, but he was very 

happy to make the attempt, and, probably, 
by this tneans open up a new mode of 
gaining his hvelihood, seeing that the fish- 
ing trade was very precarious. A day 
was fixed in the following week on which 
he was to be at Toldboden with his boat 
—of course only if it did not rain. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

EsTRiD and I were very busy with our 
preparations for movii^g, and looked for- 
ward with much pleasure to the pleasant 
summer days we hoped to spend on the 
shores of the Sound, sheltered by the shady 
beechwoods. As the time came nearer my 
longing increased, and I counted the days 
with impatience when we should be free 
to start. At length the happy morning 
dawned for the sunmier holidays to com- 
mence. The weather was clear and fresh, 
no dark clouds threatened rain ; our ejffects 
were packed away in a small van, to be 
conveyed to Toldboden under the care 
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^ of our majestic Ane ; Estrid and I went 
round and carefully locked all the doors, 
and then, hailing a cab, we also set off 
for Toldboden. Here we all met with 
commendable punctuality. Ole Jensen was 
there with his boat, Morbro'er was pacing 
up and down the beach, and Ane soon 
appeared with the furniture, when we 
embarked our cargo, and Morbro'er and 
I went on board the boat, while Estrid 
and Ane took the steamer to Vedboek, 
so that they might be there to receive 
us. Estrid was somewhat affected on 
taking leave; but I tried to cheer her 
up, and begged her to have no fear, we 
would reach our destination all right. 

As soon as I had jumped into the boat, 
all being ready to start, we pushed from 
the land, and unfurling the sail, a fresh 
breeze soon bore us quickly along. I was. 
standing enjoying the sight of Langelinie,^ 
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which we were then passing, when, all 
at once, I heard a crash behind me. It 
was Ole Jensen's son S6ren, a well-behaved 
honest lad enough^ but never having before 
helped to move furniture for gentlefolks^ 
he had put his wooden shoes not very 
gently down upon a looking-glass and^ 
consequently, smashed it. Ole Jensen gave 
his son a tremendous blow on the head, 
as a reward for his achievement, but that 
did not mend the glass. 

The boat went dancing lightly over the 
foaming waves, Ole Jensen steering with 
much skill between the various craft 
around. I was delighted at the rate we 
were going, and remarked to Morbro'er — 

" If we continue at this speed, we will 
reach Vedboek at the same time as the 
steamer." 

But when we got beyond the Trekroner 
battery the waves became heavier, and the 
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boat began to heave and lurch. My 
mother-in-law's warning recurred to my 
mind, and I wished that I had paid more 
attention to her words. The wind whistled 
ominously through the cordage. 

"There's no danger, I trust?" I asked 
Ole Jensen. 

" Not the smallest ; you need not be 
in the least uneasy, sir ; she is only a little 
lively, that's all. But the gentleman 
yonder does not look quite well." 

I glanced towards Morbro'er. No, indeed, 
he did not look very happy, his face was 
chalky white, and he kept his eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon the curling foam on the 
sea. 

"How are you, Morbro'er? You are 
not ill, surely ? " 

Morbro'er drew himself up, and said 
in an unsteady voice, " I am aU right, 
if only the boat would not — ^would not 
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rock " But the exertion of uttering 

these few words put a climax to his woes, 
and all concealment was over. 

At this sight S6ren set to laughing 
heartily, but Ole roared to him, "What 
are you grinning at, you whelp ! " and it 
was lucky for the boy that the fisherman 
had enough to do to attend to the rudder, 
or he would have caught it again. 

There is something very catching in 
sea-sickness ; on seeing poor Morbro'er's 
wretched state, I began to feel some un- 
comfortable symptoms myself. A violent 
gust of wind made the boat heel over 
tremendously, and if S6ren had not been 
better acquainted with sails than with 
looking-glasses, my mother-in-law's gloomy 
forebodings might have been fulfilled. The 
boat righted itself again, but immediately 
after we took in a heavy sea, which was 
indeed detrimental to the luggage. 
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" The wind has shifted to the nor'-east," 
said Ole Jensen, casting an experienced 
glance over the restless waves, as they 
tossed and dashed around our poor bark in 
their wild sport. 

, " How soon can we be at Vedbcek ? " I 
asked. 

" Can't say exactly, sir ; but it won't be 
this side of noon." 

" Where are you steering to now ? Are 
you going over to Sweden ? " 

"We must make short tacks and beat 
up, the wind being contrary." 

All went on smoothly for a while ; when 
the boat tacked again, however, down 
rolled a couple of chairs with terrible 
clatter, but they were happily stopped in 
time before they fell into the sea. 

' '■ erly repented having been so 

in my determination to, convey 

ts by sea, and I acknowledged to 
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myself that Estrid was not wrong in mak- 
ing a distinction between poetry and tlie 
realities of life, the . wretched plight in 
which I was seemed to me all prose, with- 
out a vestige of poetry, and the prose 
became so much the more oppressive as the 
chances diminished of our escaping from it 
for some hours to come. 

Again we approached the coast. 

" What mill is that ? " I inquired. 

" Svane Mill," was the answer. 
- "Have we got no further thp^n that? 
Why, it is there that the coast road 
begins ! " 

"We can't go faster. One must have 
patience at sea." 

"Could not we lay to off land for an 
hour ? perhaps the wind will calm [down 
meanwhile," I said. 

" Land ! " groaned Morbro'er. 

" Likelier the wind may rise than fall," 
replied the fisherman. 
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It WM not much comfort we got. The 
sight of the not far distant coast was so 
refreshing that I put the same question to 
the fisherman, on our standing out to sea 
again, and once more were leaving land 
behind us. 

" Of course, if you wish it, sir, we can 
fetch Svane Mill." 

" Let us do so, then,'' I replied, thinking 
only of getting out of our present difficulty, 
and not considering what might yet be in 
store for us. 

Ole's strong hand put the creaking 
rudder down, and the boat heaved round, 
and now, having the wind aft, it flew like 
an arrow to land. We had scarcely run 
alongside of a little jetty than Morbro'er 
crawled up as fast as he could, and I was 
not slow in following him. 

"A mercy it is once more to stand on 
terra jmnaV^ he exclaimed. The sea-sickness 
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and the fright he had sustained produced a 
solemn effect upon Morbro'er, lending a 
saga style to his speech. " So great a fool 
I am not, that you shall entice me out again 
upon that deceitful sea. I would rather 
journey to Vedboek barefooted than once 
more enter that accursed boat." 

I had no inclination either to go on 
board again, so I proposed to the fisherman 
that he and his son should take our effects 
on to Vedboek, and that we would find our 
way there by land, and come down to meet 
him. 

" All right, sir," replied Ole ; ." but '" 

" Well, what ? " 

" It will be a difficult matter to get the 
things ashore in this wind, there is a heavy 
surf set in to the land." 

"Can't you come to the pier for the 
steamers at Vedboek ? " 

" It is too far away from the house." 
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" What did you intend doing, then ? '* 

"I thought that we might have run 
ashore near my place, and waded in with 
the goods ; but you, see, that won't do in 
this nasty sea — the bedding might easily 
get wet, and that would not be good." 

" What are we to do, then ? " 

Ole scratched behind his ear dubiously, 
but did not answ:er. 

Then Morbro'er raised his voice — 

"Do you know what I really think 
would be the best ? — disembark the fiimi- 
ture here, then try and procure a vehicle 
of some sort to take it on. We have 
happily escaped so far safe and sound 
— ^with the exception of yonder glass — 
perhaps we might not fare so well another 
time." 

This was a bitter pill for me to swallow, 
but there was no alternative. Transport- 
ing our effects by sea, the advantages of 
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which I had so highly extolled, ended by 
my haying, after all, to take a conveyance 
on shore! Ole Jensen duly received the 
payment agreed on, and put out to sea. 
Morbro'er, like a shipwrecked man, re- 
mained sitting upon the beach to take 
care of our property, and see that none 
of it was stolen, whilst I was obliged to 
run in all directions in search of a vehicle 
— and it was not without a great deal 
of trouble, much persuasion, and the 
promise of high pay, that I, at length, 
obtained one. The things were lifted upon 
it, we took our places, and away we went 
at a loitering, jog-trot pace along the shore 
road. Morbro'er's eyes lingered with 
pleasure upon the dark blue Sound, with 
its white crested waves, inwardly rejoiced 
at having got clear of the sea and salt 
water. I, on the contrary, was uncom- 
monly dejected that my poetical plan had 
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terminated in so prosaic a manner, more 
particularly as thejprosaic was by no 
means coupled with economy. 

Considerable time had been lost by our 
shifting from water to land, so that the 
afternoon was now far advanced. The 
nearer we approached to our destination 
the higher rose Morbro'er's spirits, and the 
greater became my embarrassment. I fiat 
ruminating how I should represent our un- 
fortunate voyage to Estrid. I had decidedly 
been defeated, and the only thing now was 
to endeavour to beat an honourable retreat, 
that I might not lay myself open to her 
ridicule. 

" Please take the road to the left," I said 
to the driver; but on casting a last look 
at the Sound before we turned our backs 
upon it, I caught sight of Estrid standing 
upon the beach, shading her eyes with her 
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hand as she gazed fixedly out at sea. 
I instantly sprung down from my seat^ 
begging Morbro'er to show the man the 
cottage, and away I ran to Estrid. 
She was so absorbed in what she was 
doing that I came behind her unobserved, 
and seized her round the waist. With 
a loud scream she flung herself in my 
arms, and burst into a flood of tears. 

" My dearest Estrid — sweetest Basilisk — 
what is the matter? It was very stupid 
of me, indeed, to steal behind you, and 
frighten you so much ! " 

"Oh, that is not it," sobbed Estrid; 
« but '' 

"For Heaven's sake, speak! I hope no 
misfortune has happened." 

"No, no," muttered Estrid, recovering 
herself a little. "Oh, you do not know 
what anxiety of mind I have gone through 
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on your account. When you did not 
arrive by mid-day I became very uneasy 
indeed. Every quarter of an hour, I do 
believe, I ran down here to look out for 
you. Then it occurred to me what my 
mother had said about the numerous boats 
which came to grief. At last I could 
not leave the beach; I was, as it were, 
rooted to the spot, so intense was my 
anxiety and misery. For some time past 
I have entirely given up all hope of ever 
seeing you again. I was ahnost beside 
myself, and only mechanically watched 
the boats as they passed by." 

It had never entered my brain that 
Estrid would have been in such a state of 
mind. I pressed her to my heart, very 
much pleased and flattered at this proof of 
her tender aiSection. 

^^But I do not understand how it is 
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that you come from this direction," she 
began after a while. "What have you 
done with the boat ? " 

I was obliged now to acknowledge that 
our voyage had ended at Svane Mill, the 
rest of the way we had come by the road. 

" Charming ! " exclaimed Estrid. " It 
was most kind of you to give up the trip 
by sea — I thank you with all my heart." 

# 

I felt ashamed of being thanked, for I 
in nowise deserved it; so I admitted that 
my plan had not been well weighed. 

"Oh, we won't speak any more about 
that. The Lord be praised and thanked 
that I have you safe again ! " 

Arm in arm we sauntered up to Eose 
Cottage, where Morbro'er and Ane came 
forward to meet us. 

Morbro'er gave a long-winded account of 
our disasters at sea, and a fearful descrip- 
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tion of the " storm " as lie called it, repre- 
senting our landing at Svane Mill almost 
as a shipwreck, boasting aa if he had been 
a great traveller, and had gone through 
all sorts of strange and wonderful adven- 
tures. 

Our things were now unloaded from the 
cart and placed in the rooms, where Estrid 
arranged them so nicely and comfortably 
that Rose Cottage looked to me like an 
elegant little fairy palace. The two lower 
rooms we fitted up as bed-chamber and 
sitting-room, the windows looked upon a 
small garden where wall-flowers and thyme 
were growing, and there was a hedge of 
sweet-scenting roses. The third room, 
which was upstairs, was assigned to Ane. 
It was rather small, it is true, but outside 
were the charming green trees, graoefuUy 
waving their shady boughs. , 
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The table was soon laid for our evening 
repast; the reddish copper urn shone 
pleasantly in the fresh rays of the snn. 
Cheese, eggs, new rye bread and butter, 
nicely arranged upon the white cloth, 
was a cheerful sight, for we had had no 
dinner, and were all of us very hungry. 

" If we have had a hard and fatiguing 
day, the evening is the more enjoyable," I 
said, putting milk and sugar to a smoking 
cup of tea. " Were my father-in-law here 
no doubt he would favour us with a Latin 
sentence, and say, *Et haec meminisse 
juvat.' " 

"I'll keep to the Danish," said Morbro'er, 
" and say : the sea is trying. In the fore- 
noon, when tossed about like a weather- 
beaten man upon the salt billows, I was 
good for nothing; now my spirits have 
risen again, and I am ready to attack what 
ever is put before me." 
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" Eat away, dear friends ; pray do help 
yourselves!" cried Estrid. "We have a 
whole rye loaf in reserve in the kitchen." 

Accordingly, we seized the nearest viands 
before us, and we both made an excellent 
supper. We sat for a while chatting to- 
gether, then an impromptu couch was 
prepared for Morbro'er on the sofa, after 
which he sallied forth to take a stroll, and 
to reconnoitre the neighbourhood, while 
Estrid and I took possession of the bench 
beneath the rose hedge. The wind had 
lulled with sunset ; all nature breathed of 
peace and tranquillity. Hand in hand we 
sat together, gazing up into the dark 
masses of foliage, which were sharply 
defined against the clear firmament of 
night. A solemn feeling crept over us. 
The silence that reigned in the woods and 
all around wafted soft whispers to us 
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of peace and bliss. We remained thus 
plunged in bright, indescribable reveries, 
until we heard footsteps approaching. It 
was Morbro'er returning from his stroll, 
so we rose, bade him good-night, and re- 
tired to sweet repose. 
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